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THE PLAGUE OF 1563. 


This was a sore plague in London. Mr. Baddeley, 
of the Guildhall Library Committee, one of the 
churchwardens of St. Giles’s without Cripplegate, 
says that there are above 4,000 entries of deaths 
from plague in this year, almost all working men, 
the richer having fled from London (see Bul- 
lein’s ‘Feuer Pestilence, 1564), or being entered 
as dying of dropsy or other diseases. (See Stow and 
Holinshed on the point.) The following extracts 
from the Guildhall Records have been handed to 
me by my father for our edition of Vicary’s 
* Anatomie ’:— 

1563. London Plague Regulations. Blue Crosses to 
=e set on infected Houses; Gutters tobe flusht ; Bedding 

urnt. 

(Repertory 15, If. 259, ee Ghuc sabbati, 3° die Julij, 
anno domine Elizabethe gine, &c, [4.D. 1563]:— 

ge Crosses.—Item, 
it was ordered that there shalbe CC blew hedles Crosses 
made with all convenient spede by the chamberlyn, to the 
Intente that one of them may be sett vp vpon the 
vttermoste parte of the dore post at every mansion* 
howee of this Cyty that hathe of late, or shalbe visited 
this Sommer season with the plage ; ‘And that every of 
my maisters the aldermen, having a 
of the same Crosses, shall cause them to be sett vp as 
aforesaid by the constables or bedylles of their said 
wardes, as occasion shall require. 


(Rep. 15, lf. 260, bk.) Adhuc mart Shee anno v'* 


Domine Elizabeth Regine, &e. A.D, 1 

Camerarius.—blew crosses.—Item, it was ordered that 
the Chamberlyn shall cause CC hedies blew crosses more 
to be made with sped, at the Cytyes charges, to be vsed 
according to the order here taken the last Courte day 
for the same. 

(Rep. 15, lf. 263, bk.) Adhuc Jovis, 8° Julij, anno v’* 
Domine Elizabethe Regine, &c. [a.p. 1563): 

Lodge, Maiore.—[ Blue Crosses for Finsbu }.—The 
donge hill at fynnesbury, & the plage.—Item, Laurence 
Nasshe, bayly of fynnesbury, had this day, blew crosses 
delivered vnto him by the Courte here, to be sett vpp 
there at fynnesbury, vpon the vttermost Postes of the 
Dores of suche howses there as are visited with the w Hany $ 
& he was also commaunded to cause the filthie donghili 
lyinge in the high way nere vnto fynnesburye Courte, to 
be removed & caried away; & not to suffer any suche 
donge or fylthe, from hensfurthe, there to be leyde. 

(Rep. 15, If. 281) adhue .26, Augusti. anno, 5" Eliza- 
bethe Regine. &e. [4.D. 1563]:— 

ige, Maiore.—Adiournacio curie Maioris et Alder- 
mannorum ad tempus &c. [15 Sept. 1563 ].—Item, yt was 
this day orderyd & agreyd by the courte here, that the 
same courte,—in consideracion of the greate plague that 
yt hath pleasyd almyghty god sharpely to vysyt & towche 
this citie with-all, at this presente, and of the absence of 
a greate number of my maysteres thaldermen from the 
sayd cytye, for theschuynge of the greate Daunger & 
perill of the sayd plague yet fyersly reygnynge /—-shall stey 
& cease vntyll the xv.th. daye of September next comm- 
ynge, except yt be for somme greate & vwrgent cause, 
which shall necessarely requyre expedycion.* 

(Rep. 15, If. 281, bk.) Mercuij 29. Septembris. anno, 5 
Elizabethe Regine, &e. [ A.D. 1563) 

Lodge Mavzore. — [ Present Lyon, Huet, Harper, 
Avenon, Baskerfilde, Alyn, Chamberlein ; ac "Bankes et 
Heywarde, Vicecomites [=Sheriffs }. 

Camerarius.—The orderinge of the beddynge & clothes 
of the infectyd with the plague/—Yt was this daye 
orderyd by the courte here, that ij honest poore men 
shalbe appoynted by my Lord ma yer, to burne & bury 
suche strawe, clothes, & beddynge as they shall fynde in 
the fieldes nere adioynynge to the citye or with-in the 
same cytie, wheruppon eny person vysited with the plague 
hath lyen or dyed. And that they shalbe recompensyd 
by the Chamberlein for their paynes therin. 

(Repertory 15, lf. 287, 2 Dec., a.p, 1563):— 

a proclamacion for the stey & ‘lettyng of houses.—Item, 
yt was agreyd that the proclamacion devysed for the 
steyinge of thowneres of thinfectyd mansyon howses 
within this cyty, from the lettynge of the same for a 
tyme, & here redde this daye, shall to-morrow be openly 
proclaymyd thurrough the citye. 

1564. (Rep. 15, lf. 301) adhuc Jovis. 20. Januarij, anno, 

6. domine Elizabethe Regine :— 

White, Mayor.—preceptes and Ese roclamacion for ayringe 

& purginge of howsez & other thinges, /—Item, yt was 


* On oy yey 28, 1563, of this Plague y year, there 
was a City Gift of 60/. to the Poor of London : (Repertory 
15, leaf 281, back). 

‘Adhue Martis .28, Septembris, a° 5, Elizabethe Regine, 


&e. [4.p, 1563]:— 
Camerarius.—the re: London/—Item, forasmuche 


as thinhabitauntes of this citie beinge of eny wealth, are 
not well hable to releve & succowr the poverty of the 
same city in many places therof / yt is therfore orderid & 
agreyd by the courte here this day, that the Chamberlein, 
at the citiez charges, shall disburse .lx. li towardes the 
relyef of the sayd poore, at the order & appoyntment of 
my lorde ma; 


| 
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orderyd that preceptes shall furthwith be made to euery 
one of my Masters thaldermen, to call all thinhabitauntes 
of theyr severall Wardes withoute delaye before them, & 
to gyve streyght charge and commaundement, wit all 
dylygence to ayre, clense & purge all theyre howsez, 
beddynge & apparrell, for the daunger of thinfeccion of 
the sycknes of the plague, forseinge neuertheles, & 
takynge care, that they or ~~ < them doe neyther 
hange or beate oute, or cause to be beaten out or hanged, 
eny maner of beddynge or apparell that hath beyn or 
come nere to the daunger of infeccion of the sayd sycknes 
/& thata lamacion of lyke substaunce & effect shall 
furthwith be drawen, & openly proclamyd to morowe, for 
the generall admonyshement & warnynge of all persons 
within y* seid cyty to doe y* lyke/. 
Percy Furnivatt. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6t> S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7% 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 

376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 


v. 3, 43, 130.) 

Vol. XIII. 

P.2b. For “Spalatro” read Spalato. 

P. 16 b. ‘A Vindication of a Printed Paper, en- 
tituled an ordnance, presented to the Honourable 
House of Commons,’ by James Cranford, 4to., 
pp. 36, 1646. See Archeologia, xlv. 

P.33 a. “Isaac Hawkins Brown.” Read Browne. 

P. 35 b. A selection of Richard Crashaw’s poems 
was edited by J. R. Tutin, Edinburgh, 1887. 

P. 46 a. For “ Tangiers” read Tangier. 

P. 62 a. The speech is in Waller's ‘ Poems,’ 
1694, ii, 89-100, 

P. 66. Otway addressed to Creech a poem on his 
* Lucretius,’ 

P. 70 b. gave 200/. to augment the 

bend of Dinder, diocese of Bath and Wells. 
n, ‘Q. A. B.,’ 1721, p. 87. 

P. 71 a. Suffolciences ; 208 b. Suffolcences. 

P. 71 b. See Hearne’s ‘ Langtoft.’ 

P. 71. Cressener. See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. vii. 246; 
Fleming, ‘ Papacy,’ ed. 1848, p. 30. A. Pulton’s 
* Reply to Cressener’s Pretended Vindication,’ 1687. 
Meredith’s ‘ Vindication of Cressener, with Account 
of his Discourse,’ 1688. Query whether the same? 

P. 72 a. Madam Cresswell is mentioned by 
Oldham, ed. Bell, p. 233. 


P. 72 b. Sir C. Cresswell. See Poulson’s ‘Holder- | su 


ness,’ ii, 45. 

P. 73. Daniel Cresswell was educated under 
Joseph Milner at Hull. He was seventh wrangler 
in 1797 and member’s prizeman in 1798 (Scott’s 
* Vindication of Milner}. He wrote ‘ Elementary 
Treatise on Maxima and Minima,’ Cambridge, 
1812, 1817; ‘Treatise of Geometry,’ 1819 ; ‘ Sup- 


plement to Euclid, 1819. See Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes.’ | Songs. 

an” 233-4. H. Crouch. See ‘N. & Q.,’7"8.i. 
P. 237 (and often). ‘‘ He never married.” Those 
who do marry do not marry ever. 


P. 256 b (bis). For “Fairleigh” read Fairlegh. 


P. 73 b. Joseph Cresswell. See Earl of Bristol’s 
* Defence,’ Camden Soc. 

P. 76 a. Cressy. See ‘Life of Bishop Stilling- 
= 1710, pp. 30-39 ; Wrangham’s ‘Zouch,’ ii. 


P. 79. Bishop Orew’s name is usually printed 
“Crewe.” See r; Low’s ‘ Dioc, Hist. of Dur- 
ham,’ 1881; Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 157, 171, 
176; an ‘Examination’ of his life appeared in 
1790, 8vo., pp. 119; a rare it of him by F. 
Place, Davies, ‘ York Press,’ 111; Dr. Cave dedi- 
cated to him his ‘ Primitive Christianity,’ 1672, 
and speaks of his sweet temper, modesty, and 
kindness to himself when a neighbour. The cata- 
logue of the Bamburgh Castle Library has been 
printed in 2 vols. 8vo.; it contains many rare 
sermons and tracts of the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Exhibitions granted by his trustees 
are also tenable at the Univ. of Durham. 

P. 80 a. For ‘‘ Kennet” read Kennett. 

P. 84. Jane Crewdson. See Miller, ‘ Singers 
Ges rth Q Gawthorp ? 

. 84 b. pworth. Query Gaw 

P. 106 b. Bishop Croft’s ‘ Naked Truth ’ was re- 
printed, ‘‘ being very scarce,” small 4to., London, 
1689. Others of the same name are: ‘The Catholic 
Naked Truth,’ by W. Hutchinson, answered by 
Richard Baxter in‘ Naked Popery,’ 1677; ‘A New 
Naked Truth,’ by Giles Shute, 1688; ‘ The Naked 
Gospel,’ by Dr. Arthur Bury, 1690 ; ‘The Naked 
Truth, by Col. Crowther, 1709 ; but the earliest 
seems to be ‘ Naked Truth,’ ~ | Tho. Forster, 1674. 
Hickeringill’s series provoked a separate contro- 
versy. See also Zouch’s ‘Life of Walton,’ 1823, 
pp. 48-9; Archd. Wrangham’s ‘Catalogue’; Gro- 
sart’s ‘ Marvell’; ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ S. xii. 329, 404. 

P. 106 b. For “‘ Hickeringhill” read Hickering- 
all (bis). 

P. 109 a. ‘ Abbey of Kilkhampton ; or, Monu- 
mental Records for 1960,’ by the Hon. OC. F—x, 
8vo., Dablin, 1780. 

P. 114 b. Crofton. See Archeologia, xlv. 

P. 115 a. Nactroff. Query Noctrof? 

P. 119 a. Unton Croke has verses before 
Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals.’ 

P. 120. Croke and Greek. See Ch. Quart. Rev., 
1884, xviii. 268. 

P. 133 b. An account of Mrs, Crofton Croker in 
Smales’s ‘ Whitby Authors.’ 

P. 136. Croly. See Miller, ‘Singers and Songs.’ 

P. 144. Cromek. See Taylor, ‘Biog. Leod.,’ 


pl. 
P 183 b. “University” at Durham. Read 
— b. Crosby. See ‘ Letters of Junius,’ 1807, 
p- . 
P. 213 a. Lord Wenlock was Beilby Thompson. 


For “ Eskrick” read Escrick, 
230 a. Crossman. See Miller, ‘Singers and 
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P. 265. The Rev. OC. Cruttwell also published 
‘Tours through the whole Island of Great Britain, 
in 6 vols. 8vo., 1801-7. 

P. 272, Cudworth. See Locke's ‘Letters,’ 1708 ; 
Nelson’s ‘Life of Bull, 1714, p. 339, s9.; 
Oldham, ed. Bell, 207; Morell, i. 171; Wilson 
and Fowler, ‘ Principles of Morals,’ 1886, p. 37; 
Sidgwick, ‘ Hist. Ethics,’ 1886, p. 167. Ray, in 
his ‘Creation,’ agrees with Cudworth as to the 
plastic nature, and generally. 

P. 275. G. Cuitt, sen. Five of his best paint- 
ings were in the possession of Samuel Crompton, 
Esq., of Woodend, near Thirsk, Langdale (‘ Topog. 
Dict. Yks.,’ 1822, p. 77). 

P. 276. G. Cuitt, jun. Etchings by him are in 
Clarkson’s ‘Richmond, 1821. ‘ Wanderings and 
Pencillings’ was reissued in 1855. 

P. 284 b. For *‘ Lovett” read Levett. 

P. 288 b. Dr. J. Ellis, ‘Thirty-nine Articles,’ 
1710, p. 118, says that Whitaker's “ first wife was 
daughter to D, Culverwel, a Bourdeaux Merchant, 
but an Englishman and a Londoner.” Nicholas 
Culverwell (1569) was a benefactor to Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and Magdalen College, Oxon 
(Gilbert, * Lib. Schol.,’ 1829, p. 336). 

P. 290, Bishop Cumberland. See Stukeley’s 
* Diaries,’ vols. i., ii; Morell, i. 170; Sidgwick, 
* Hist. Ethics,’ 1886, p. 170. 

P. 292 b. Cumberland, dramatist. See Mathias, 
‘Pursuits of Lit.,’ 442; Gifford’s ‘Meviad’; 
Byron’s ‘Engl. Bards and Sc. Rev.’; Letters of 
Eminent Lit. Men’ (Camden Society). 

P, 298. J.G. Cumming. See ‘ Register,’ i. 219. 

P. 301 a. For “ Fountaine” read Fountayne. 

P. 303 a. It is hardly fair to refer to ‘Ath. 
Cant.,’ vol. iii., while only two volumes are in the 
hands of the public. . 

P. 306. Locke’s high opinion of Cunningham, 
‘Letters,’ 1708, pp. 193, 205; preface to Francis’s 
* Horace.’ 

P. 314 a. J. Cunningham wrote a pastoral to the 
memory of William Shenstone, printed with the 
latter’s poems. 

P. 316. Peter Cunningham. See ‘ Register,’ i. 
482 ; ‘Reliquary,’ x. 140. 

P. 323. See Wright, ‘Celt, Roman, 
Saxon.’ 1861, 18, 19; Beale Poste in ‘ Journ. of 
Brit. Arch. Assoc.’; Pettingal, ‘Dissert. on Tascia,’ 
1763. 

P. 329. Gay calls him “slander-selling Curll” 

‘Poems,’ 1752, ii. 37). See Thoresby’s ‘ Corresp.’; 

tukeley’s ‘ Diaries,’ i. 

P. 340. Miss Currer. See Third Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm., app.; Holroyd’s ‘ Bradford Collectanea.’ 

P. 346 b. For “ Whtigift” read Whitgift. 


P. 362 a. S. Outhbert window, Yks. Arch. 
Jour., iv. 248-376. 

Pp. 364-5. Sir John Catler. Robert Boulter, 
1678, bookseller, of Turk’s Head, Cornhill, left to 
his honoured friend Sir John Cutler, knt., 20s, to 


buy a ring. Edmund Boulter was Sir J. Cutler's 


executor. See Thoresby’s ‘ Diary,’ i. 233-4, 300 ; 
Collins’s ‘Peerage,’ 1710, p. 304; Gray, by Mason, 
1827, p. 146 ; Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 319 ; Hat- 
ton, ‘ New View of London,’ 1708, i. 328, 339; ii. 
647; ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 278-9. 

P. 368 b. Isaac Watts addressed a poem to John 
Lord Cuts at the siege of Namur, ‘ Hore Lyrice,’ 
1743, p. 193. 

P. 373. W. Cyples. See Church Quarterly 
Review, 1881, xiii. 107-128. 

P. 374. Leonard Dacre. See ‘ Naworth House- 
hold Books’ (Surtees Society). 

P. 376 b. For “Cotes,” “ Moregate,” and 
“Seignory” read Coates, Marygate, Seigniory. 

P. 381 b. For “ Gridelica” read Goidelica. 

P. 386 b. Thomas Dale. See Miller, ‘Singers 
and Songs.’ 

P. 388 a. Bodin obtained from Dale information 
concerning England for his ‘De Republica.’ Ham- 
mond, ‘ Resisting Magist.,’ 1644, p. 26; Sir F, 
Walsingham’s ‘ Journal’ (Camden Society). 

P. 395 b. For “ Anstie” read Anstey. 

P. 397 a. Dallas. See Williams v. Faulder in 
Gifford’s ‘ Baviad,’ ed. 1827, p. 126. 

P. 434 a. John Dalton. ‘Book of Days,’ 
ii, 127-9. 

7 434-5. Mr. D’Alton was a frequent writer 
in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 3*¢ 8. xi. 88). 

P, 444 a. For “ Bamburgh” read ee 


PUBLICATIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF ARCHERY 
{(See 8, xi, 26.) 

I can find no reference to additions to your valu 
able list of books on the subject of archery late 
than that quoted above. Allow me now to sugges 
a few additions to that list, as follows :— 

An American reprint (the second edition, 1859) 
of ‘ Archery, its Theory and Practice,’ by Horace 
A. Ford, edited by Dean V. R. Manley, Toledo, 
Frank 8. Roff, publisher, 1889. This reprint gives 
eleven pages of editor’s notes, of no value, as addi- 
tional matter, but adds an index (seven pages). 

*The Theory and Practice of Archery,’ by the 
late Horace Ford. A new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and rewritten by W. Butt, M.A., late Hon. 
Sec. Royal Toxophilite Society, London, Longmans 
& Co., 1887. In this edition the bulk of the work 
is increased from 142 pages (1859) to 296 pages, 
and about one-half of the book is devoted to the 
records of all public archery meetings since their 
re-establishment in 1844 and of much private prac- 
tice with the long bow. It contains, with much 
original matter, most of Mr. Ford’s own and bor- 
rowed matter. 

Mr. James Sharpe’s Archer’s Register has con- 
tinued to make its annual appearance with in- 
creasing interest in its exighnal contributions and 
obituaries, 
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*The Annual Account of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society ’ (written by W. Butt until he to be 
the hon. sec. at the end of 1885, and afterwards by 
O©. E. Nesham, the present hon. sec.) has maintained 
its regular issue. 

In your original list of books on this subject 
there is one important omission, namely, ‘The 
Governour,’ of Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight. The 
twenty-sixth chapter of this work, written at an 
earlier date than Roger Ascham’s ‘ Toxophilus,’ is 
on the subject “that Shotyng in a longe Bowe is 

incipall of all other exercises.” There is an excel- 
eat edition of this work by H. H. S. Croft, M.A., 
in 2 vols., 1880, edited from the original edition of 
1531, with valuable and copious notes. 

The probably fabulous ‘ Book of King Modus’ 
should not escape your notice. It is described by 
G. A. Hansard in his ‘Book of Archery,’ Long- 
mans, 1840, as :— 

“ Among the books preserved in the Royal Library at 
Paris there is a treatise on the use of the bow in hunting 
written about two centuries and a half previous to the 
* Toxophilus’ of Roger Ascham. 

“T am not aware that any English writer has made 
allusion to this curious work. Indeed the whole external 
aspect of ‘King Modus’ appears so unprepossessing that 
not one bowman in fifty would have resolution to turn a 
second page. Let the reader figure to himself a book 
printed (!) in coarse wooden black-letter types of the 
fourteenth centary, filled with vague and constantly re- 
curring abbreviations, and word?, not only long obsolete, 
but sometimes changing their orthography three or four 
times in the course of a dozen lines. He will then pro- 

rly estimate the difficulty of ‘doing’ the old savage 

to English.” 
Mr. Hansard then gives a translation of the book, 
with this note :— 

“The author is unknown, but the following extract 
will show that he lived towards the close of the thirteenth 
or at the beginning of the fourteenth century :—‘And on 
my right band I saw the King, Charles the Handsome,who, 
hunting one day in the forest of Bertelly, in a thicket 
called La Boule Gueraldel, took twenty-six wild boars 
— a single one escaping.’ Charles le Bel died 

Another omitted book is ‘Archery: a Poem,’ a 
long poem of 79 pages, in octavo, printed for the 
author, 1791, and dedicated to archers, subscribers 
to his publication. In the same book is ‘The 
General Deluge : a Poem’ (dedicated to Samuel 
Clowes, Esq., of Broughton), 54 es; also 
** Georgics, in two parts, a Poetical Essay on 
Agriculture, inscribed to the Rev. Jos. Harrison, 
of Ince, and Master of Frodsham School, Cheshire,” 
64 pages, all by the same author. I shall be glad 
to learn who is the author of these poems. 

Clothyard or Clothier’s yard.—Though men- 
tioned by Shakespeare, Drayton, and many other 
old writers, it to have been overlooked 


by all makers dictionaries and avoided by 
commentators (the coming dictionary —Murray’s 
—has not yet reached it). After an unsuccessful 
search elsewhere, I turned confidently to your 


valuable volumes ; and though in the early part 
of my search I found notices of ‘‘ yards of ale,” 
&c., I was again baffled. It is a vexata 7 
surely worthy of final settlement by ‘N. & Q.’ In 
Mr. Butt’s edition of Ford, 1887, it is but little 
advanced beyond the condition in which it was left 
by Hansard in 1840, 

In your first notice of Mr. Ford’s ‘ Theory and 
Practice of Archery’ you describe the author as 
**Horace Alford Ford.” It should be Horace 
Alfred Ford. T. Fotuerr. 


Jupas ayp His SHeKxers.—What was Canon 
Farrar thinking about when, in his ‘ Life of Christ ’ 
(p. 369), he dilates on Judas as “gazing on the 
thirty silver coins, stamped on the one side with 
an olive branch, the symbol of peace, and on the 
other with a censer, the type of prayer, and bearing 
on them the superscription ‘ Jerusalem the Holy’”? 
In fact, Judas was not paid in Jewish money at 
all. The best authority on Jewish coinage is 
Madden. In his quarto on that specialty (p. 239) 
we read that in the time of Christ,. “the silver 
currency of Palestine consisted of Greek imperial 
tetradrachms or staters, and Roman denarii of one 
fourth their value”; and (p. 241) that “ that were 
no shekels [the only silver the Jews had ever 
minted] current at that time.” Accordingly, 
Josephus thought the word needed explanation for 
his readers, and so says, ‘The shekel was a 
Hebrew coin worth four attic drachmas ” (‘ Antiq.,’ 
iii, 8, 2). Ifshekels had been in use among the 
Jews at the Christian era, the name shekel could 
hardly have been displaced, as it is everywhere in 
the New Testament, by Greek and Latin names 
for money, as stater, drachma, didrachmon, denarii, 
&c. The truth is shekels had never been coined at 
all save for a few years between 143 and 135 B.c., 
by Simon Maccabeus (1 Maccab. xv. 8). 

The extreme rarity of shekels—how many are 
known outside the British Museum ?—is an indi- 
cation that that coin cannot have circulated long or 
widely. Permission to coin silver after the Roman 
conquest had been granted only to the large cities 
of Syria, as Antioch, and never to the Jews. On 
the whole, Poole concludes that the thirty pieces 
must have been tetradrachms of the Greek cities of 
Syria and Phenicia, of which the nearest was 
Ptolemais. It seems impossible to reach any other 
conclusion. 

The conspirators against Jesus did not pay his 
betrayer in shekels, for they had none to give. 
Nor would Judas have accepted such antiquated 
pieces as legal tender, unless he was—however far 
from virtuous—a virtuoso, valuing a coin at ten 
times its intrinsic worth for time-blackened patina- 
tion and adoring its rust. Even this paradox (mira- 
bile dictu /) has been accepted and maintained by 
certain commentators who could not otherwise ac- 
count for the apostate’s selling his Lord so cheap. 
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The canon’s talk about “the censer and olive 
branch stamped upon a shekel” is as unwarranted as 
his name for the silverlings of the traitor. What 
all numismatic pictures show on the shekel is a 
cup and a twig with three buds. This cup numis- 
matists say is the pot of manna, and the twig Aaron’s 
rod that budded (Hebrews ix. 4), if not a lily ora 
hyacinth ; no censer, certainly not an olive branch. 
One would think the canon had never seen a 
shekel, even in picture. If his forte were numis- 
matics, he would have little reason to boast, as he 
does, that “it would be affectation to deny that 
he has hoped to furnish much which even learned 
readers may value.” James D, Buruer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


A Re ic or Lonpon. (See 7" S. v. 305.)— 
Apart from its interest in having been erected 
between 1660 and 1670, and occupying what was 
formerly part of the garden of the priory of the 
St. Augustine monks, the demolition of No. 21, 
Austin Friars is worth a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ from 
its having been the residence of one of London’s 
merchant princes, It must also be one of the last 
remaining houses in the City with any extent of 
garden ground. 

John Lewis Olmius, descended from a very 
ancient family of Arlon, in the duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, settled in London in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, and his son Herman (whose 
name occurs in the ‘ List of Merchants for 1677,’ 
as of “ Bishopsgate without Angel Alley”) is said 
to have resided and died in this house. From him 
was descended (whether directly or not ‘ Coll. 
Armor,’ lib. v. fol. 393, Mag. Reg., would pro- 
bably determine) John Olmius, a very considerable 
merchant, a director of the Bank of England from 
1723 to 1725, and again from 1728 to 1730 (both 
inclusive), and in the following year deputy 

vernor. He married Ann, daughter and heir of 

ir William Billers, Lord Mayor 1733, and was 
created Baron Waltham (Ireland). Their issue 
was Drigue-Billers, second baron, married June 5, 
1767, to Miss Coe, and upon his death (December 
10, 1786) without issue the title became extinct ; 
and Elizabeth, only daughter, married to John 
Luttrell, Earl of Carhampton, who, by royal 
licence (April 3, 1787), took the name of Olmius 
after that of Luttrell. Jonny J. Srockey. 

8, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


“ Bert Savace.”—In an indenture on the dorso 
of the Close Roll for 31 Henry VI., John Ffrenssh 
grants to Joan his mother “the hostel called Savages 
Yane, or le Belle on the hope,” in the parish of St. 
Bride. Does this throw any light on the much- 
canvassed name of the Bell Savage, alias Belle 
Sauvage ? HERMENTRUDE. 


1x THE or Commons.—It is well 
that several members of the House of Com- 


mons, at various periods of its history, have been 
under legal age when first elected. The case of 
Charles James Fox is commonly known, and others 
could easily be added; but I have just met with 
two alleged instances which seem not a little re- 
markable. They are mentioned in a pamphlet of 
the reign of Charles II., entitled ‘A Seasonable 
Argument to perswade ali the Grand Juries in 
England to petition for a New Parliament : Or, a 
List of the Principal Labourers in the Great De- 
sign of Popery and Arbitrary Power,’ &. No 
date is appended, but from internal evidence it 
may be certainly attributed to 1676 or 1677. 
Amongst the persons gibbeted as pensioners or 
hirelings of the court by the malevolent writer 
are :— 

“Berwick. Viscount Duplin [sic], 15 years old, the 
Treasurer's Son, bribed the Mayor falsly to return him.” 

“‘Queenborough. James Herbert, Esq.; is but fifteen 
years old, but Son in Law to the Treasurer, and there- 
fore of Age to dispose of the People’s Money.” 

The Treasurer is, of course, the Earl of Danby. 
His lordship’s eldest son, by Latimer, 
sat for Corfe Castle in the same Parliament. If 
his younger son Peregrine also enjoyed a courtesy 
title, it must have been by virtue of a writ of 1675, 
which conferred on the Treasurer the title of Vis- 
count Dumblaine. This writ, according to Collins, 
was afterwards surrendered, and Peregrine was 
himself created Viscount Dumblaine. Thoresby’s 
pedigree in the ‘History of Leeds’ (vol. i. p. 2) 
gives Peregrine’s age as seventy-one at his death, 
in which case the Viscount must have heen eighteen 
in 1676. 

James Herbert was a grandson of Philip, Earl 
of Pembroke ; but I cannot find the date of his 
birth in any peerage, nor is it given in the pedi- 
gree in Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire.’ The age given above, 
however, seems highly incredible. 

Joun Latimer. 

Bristol. 


Corncipence or are few 
lines more quoted in France than the following :— 

Mais elle estoit du monde, ow les plus belles choses 

Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
"espace d’un matin, 

This stanza-is by far the finest out of the many 
which form a kind of letter of condolence in verse 
sent by the poet Francois de Malherbe (about 1555- 
1628) in 1607* to an intimate friend of his on the 
loss of his daughter, Mdlle. Dupérier, who died at 
about the age of twenty. 

Now in a book ed ‘Rome,’ by E. Lafond 
(Paris, 1856), i. 405, I find the following :— 

“Sur le monument de Léon XI.,+ Médicis, on a 
sculpté une rose avec la devise, ‘sic floruit,’ symbole de 


* I take this date from Ploetz’s ‘Manual of French 
Literature ’ (Nutt, 1878), p. xlix. 
+ In 8t. 


‘eter’s. 
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son régne qui ne fut que de 27 jours, Il mourut pour 
n’avoir point trouvé de chemise & changer en revenant au 
Vatican aprés la cérémonie du Possesso. Tl regut comme 
légat en France l'abjuration de Henri IV.” 

Here we have precisely the same idea expressed in 
many fewer words, thanks to the sculptured rose. 
Leo XI. died in 1605, two years before the date 
of the poem, but his monument was probably not 
erected until some little time after his death; and 
therefore until I know the precise date of the 
erection of the monument (to which some reader of 
*N. & Q.’ may help me), I am unable to form any 
opinion* as to whether the inscription or the poem 
was composed first, and which, if either, was copied 
from the other. It is quite possible that the idea 
was independent in case ; and it is quite pos- 
sible, again, that it may in both cases have been 
borrowed from some older writer; and indeed I 
myself am inclined to favour this last suggestion. 
But whatever may turn out to be the truth, there 
is, in any case, either a strange coincidence or else 


plagiarism on the part of one or of = ——. 


HANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have come 
across an article in the January number of Long- 
man’s Magazine by Mr. A. Manston, entitled 
* Coquilles,’ and based upon a book called the 
* Dictionnaire de |’Argot des Typographes,’ by E. 
Boutmy (Paris, 1883). In this article, p. 296, we 
are told that Malherbe originally wrote 

Et Rosette a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 

but that the printer, “by a happy inspiration of 
chance,” turned Rosette (in which. says Mr. Man- 
ston, Malherbe had apparently not crossed the ¢’s) 
into the very much finer rose, elle, and that this 
was “ rightly preferred by the poet,” and allowed 
to stand exabened, Bat if so, then the young 
lady’s Christian name must have been Rosette or 
Rose; and what authority is there for this, and 
for the printer's “ happy inspiration”? Mr. Man- 
ston gives none; let us hope that M. Boutmy 
supplies his authorities. 


Otp Tires.—I cull the following from a Salopian 
paper which has just “fallen in my way ”:— 

“In the aisle on the north side of the new chancel [of 
the Abbey Church, otherwise Holy Cross, dedicated to 
SS. Peter and Paul] have been relaid some old tiles, 

in a pattern ; three of these are inscribed; and 

Mr. Franks at the British Museum has deciphered two 
of the inscriptions. The legend on the centre tile of the 
pattern, in yellow on a red ground, is ‘Mentem sanctam 
mtaneum honorem, Deo et patrie Liberationem.’ 
here is evidently a hiatus, other words, which would 
complete the sentence, probably being on another tile. 
Can any one supply the missing words? To the left, 
eastwards of this tile, are two others, with letters in a 


for the rose and the inscription may have been 
years after the completion of the monument 


authorities at the British Museum, and remains unde- 
ciphered. The other bears the name and crest of ‘Sir 
John Talbot.’” 
I venture to hope these tiles have been photo- 
graphed, and a copy sent to the several learned 
societies in the United Kingdom. 

E. Coatnam. 


Spipers.—I believe I have read some- 
where that articles of clothing have been made of 
very strong spiders’ webs, but Mr. Froude de- 
scribes a breed of spiders which do good service to 
astronomers, affording another example of how the 
infinitely little is sometimes connected with the 
infinitely great. Describing Melbourne Observa- 
tory, Mr. Froude says :— 

“Most interesting of all to me was the breed of 
spiders, which are carefully and separately brought up, 
fed, and protected from contamination with others of 
their race. In transit, and other delicate observations, 
where the period at which a star passes this point or 
that must be noted to the fraction of a second, the 
inner surface of the glasses used is crossed by minute 
lines, dividing it into equares, to assist in measuring the 
precise rate of movement across the field, 

“For these lines no thread is fine enough which man 
can manufacture. Spider web is used, and not even this 
as the spider leaves it: for the spider makes a rope, and 
it is the strands of the rope, when untwisted, which 
alone will answer. The common spider's thread, such as 
we see him stretch from point to point on a bush, is a 
rope of eight strands, the untwisting of which to human 
fingers is a difficult operation, But a variety has been 
found at Melbourne whose thread has only three strands, 
and the precious creatures are among the observatory’s 
rarest treasures,” —‘ Oceana,’ new ed., 1886, p. 93. 

James Hooper. 


Tue Imprisonep Destors Discuanrce Society. 
—Some years ago (5" S. viii. 149) I asked what 
had become of this society, as there were no im- 
prisoned debtors; and I say that the question 
occurred to me on coming across its name in the 
list of petitions presented to the Court of Chancery 
on March 25, 1867. I have just come across a 

ph in the City Press of Wednesday, 
arch 7, 1887, p. 7, col. 4, which enables me to 
answer the question :— 

“The Governors of the Imprisoned Debtors Dis- 
charge Society (a Charity founded in the year 1772, 
before the abolition of imprisonment for debt [sic]}) have 
obtained leave of the High Court to distribute the surplus 
funds, amounting to 4,000/., among various charities,” 

Tromas. 


Goscuzys.—A term for the new 2} per cent. 
stock, which was for the first time quoted officially 
on March 30, 1888. H. G. Grirrinnoors. 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


Fiy-tear Inscription: E. Matons.—In a 
copy of the ‘ Letters of the late Lord Lyttelton,’ 
12mo., 1780, is the annexed MS. note :— 

“ The letters were not written by Thomas, the second 
Lord Lyttelton, but by Combe, the Author of the ‘ Dia- 
boliad, a poem, and of various other productions, His 


{ 
curve; the easternmost baffled even the skill of the 
* And even then my opinion might be worth nothing, 
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own history would make a curious little volume without 
fiction. —E. Malone.” 
Danie. Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Parson’s Bett.—In 1801 the Vicar-General of 
the Bishop of Winchester wrote as follows to the 
churchwardens of Shalfleet, Isle of Wight :— 

“TI think you may without impropriety apply two of 
our four Bells to the repairs of your Tower and Steeple. 
wo bells seem to me necessary to every parish church, 

that notice may be given when the Minister comes in ; 
I cannot therefore agree to your parting with more than 
Two, of which the broken bell should be one.” 

The use of the “ parson’s bell” or single bell, 
rung for a few minutes before the commencement of 
service, is traditional in most places, and occasionally 
the old sanctus bell has been utilized for the purpose. 
But I have never come across any official authority 
for the practice until the above letter reached me. 
Perhaps some of your readers, who have had access 
to episcopal charges and other ecclesiastical in- 
junctions and pronouncements, will kindly give us 
the benefit of their researches, and say whether any 
such authority has ever been given. 

J. 0. L. 8. 


Balham. 


**Ex pepe Hercutem.”—What is the earliest 
known use of this proverb? I cannot make out 
any classical or early reference to it as such. I 
know of the story in Aulus Gellius, out of Plu- 
tarch, as well as of Herodotus, iv. 82, and of 
similar proverbs in Diogenius, v. 16. It is not so 
easy to answer, perhaps, as it may seem. 

Ep. Marsal. 


Miss FiEmine, afterwards Mrs, Stanley, who died 
Jan. 17, 1861, was during some years an actress of 


of them has disappeared, although inquiries have 
been occasionally made. My great-grandfather 
married a daughter of one of the baronets about 
1730, and she brought the above-mentioned watch 
and some silver and ivory tablets belonging to 
Charles I. into my family, in which they now 
continue. W. T. Mrrrorp. 
Pitshill, Petworth. 


Arms Wantep.—Paly wavy of six argent and 
sable, on a chief or a saltire gules (quartering 
Wallop). Not in Papworth. D. K. T. 


Extract FroM Parish Recister.—I shall be 
glad of an explanation of the following extract 
from my parish register: “ 1653. Marriages. 
R... T... and A... F... were married upon the 
eighth and upon the fifteenth days of January, 
1653.” The registrar was sworn in Jan. 9, 1653. 
Did the couple think they were not properly 
married till the registrar had taken office ? 

Wm. Granam F. Picorr. 

Abington Pigotts, Royston. 


Train-Banps. —Can any reader refer me to 
sources of information about the train-bands of 
Holland, especially of Antwerp and Amsterdam ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Sr. Perer tHe Wati.—Will you allow 
me to ask in which county of England this parish 
of St. Peter upon the Wall is situated? Lady 
Winifred Paulet, widow, Marchioness of Win- 
chester, in her will, May 18, 25 Eliz., leaves to 
**the pore, lame, and ympotent people” within 
the parish of St. Peter upon the Wall 61. 13s. 4d., 
without naming the county in which the parish is 
situated. Curious. 


Guasses waicH Friatrer.—The following pas- 
sage occurs in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
second edition, 1624:— 

“ Acco, an old woman, seeing by chance her face in a 
true glass (for she vsed false flattering glasses belike at 
other times, as most gentlewomen doe)......ram mad,”— 


old women at the Haymarket. Are any particulars | P. 150 


concerning her, other than those given in Gent. Mag. 
for February, 1861, to be obtained? What was 
her Christian name ? Urpan. 


Hersert (Baronet) Famity.—Can you or your 
readers inform me respecting the Herberts, descen- 
dants of the Mr. Herbert to whom Charles I. gave 
his bedside watch and chain on leaving his room 
for the scaffold, who was created a baronet by 
Charles II. in reward for services to his father ? 
Two or three baronets succeeded the first, and it is 
believed from good authority that the last who bore 
the title left sons, but that the family, having 
dropped into very humble life, declined to assume 
the title, about the middle of the last century. 
They at that time lived at Newcastle, but all trace 


These mirrors which flatter are frequently men- 
tioned in the literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There is a story about Queen 
Elizabeth in connexion with one of them. Iam 
anxious to know if such a delusive thing be pos- 
sible. Every one knows that a reflecting surface 
may be made to distort any object reflected in it, 
but how a mirror could be so made as to givea 
more pleasing expression to the countenance than 
that which nature had furnished passes my under- 
standing. Anon. 


Prixce Bismarck on Proressors.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me where I can find 
quoted the opinion expressed by Prince Bismarck 
regarding professors ? Tuomas J. Ewrne. 
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Scrrotx Hovuss.—Dallaway says that views of 
London from the top of this house in Southwark, 
done by Van den Toynegaarde, had just been 
brought to England (1826), and that Harding 
and Triphook, booksellers, proposed to issue fac- 
similes. Was this ever done? Where are the 
originals ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Tae Boorsp Mission.—What is referred to? 
I will thank one of your learned correspondents to 
answer this query. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Nevite Famity.— Alexander de Neville, 
chevalier, and Margaret his wife were parties to a 
suit in a.p, 1392. Can any of your readers who 
are familiar with the Neville i give me 
more information about him? I should like to 
know who his wife was, and how he was connected, 
either by marriage or blood, with the families of 
Deyville or D’Evill (barons) and De Leedes. They 
were all Yorkshire families, and this Neville was, 
I think, of the Thornton Bridge line. E. 


Ottver Gotpsmita.—Does the second couplet 
in ‘ The Traveller’ refer to a special incident in the 
poet’s wanderings ; or are the Carinthian peasants 
generally ‘‘ boorish” over and above other peasants ? 


James Crossley had never met with it until I 
showed him this.” Was Josiah Chorley a Lan- 
cashire man? I do not find him mentioned in 
Mr. Sutton’s ‘ List of Lancashire Authors.’ 
LisraRIAN, 

Wigan, 

Crcoerarn.—lI shall be glad of any informa- 
tion about this, said to be the name of a French 
writing-machine for the blind. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Criarenpon Press.—The ‘ New Dictionary’ is 
printed at the Clarendon Press. Does the name 
date from the time of the Earl? Did he give it 
any endowment? Or whence came the name ? 

James D, Burver. 

Madison, Wis. 

[By the permission of Mr. John C. Francis we are 
enabled, from his forthcoming book, ‘ John Francis, Pub- 
lisher of the Atheneum,’ to answer Prov. Butter. In 
vol. ii. p. 294, Mr. Francis writes as follows :—“ In the 
next year (1586) ‘ Delegates of the Press ’ were appointed 
by Convocation ‘to watch over the interests of the Uni- 
versity and control the Press,’ In 1699 the business of 
the press was removed to the Sheldonian Theatre, and 
in 1713 to the Clarendon Buildings in Broad Street, ex- 
pressly erected for the purpose, partly out of funds de- 
rived at the sale of Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Re- 


Can any one point out Goldsmith’s authority for | bellion 


his statement in the first couplet of ‘ Retaliation’; 

or is it merely a piece of badinage not meant to be 

taken literally ? JoxaTHan Bovcuisr. 
Ropley, Hants. 


Cot. Prips.—For what borough or county did 
he sit? The notorious “‘ Purge” indicates he 
must have been a member of the House, although 


Mrs. Mer. —Can any one tell me who this 
namesake of mine was, referred to in Byron’s 
‘ Condolatory Address to Sarah, Countess of Jersey, 
on the Prince Regent’s returning her Picture to 
Mrs. Mee’? The name is spelt “‘ Lee” in some 
editions, Arraur 

Lianelly. 


Tae Coryice Roap,—Has the famous Cornice 
Road, along the Riviera, been described by any 
eminent English poet or prose-writer? Or is such 
a description to be found in any work of note 
written in French ? Birkom. 

Arcachon, France. 


Books DEDICATED To THE TainiTy.—lIs there 
any list of such books known? I have secured a 
12mo. volume written by Josiah Chorley, minister 
of the Gospel at Norwich, entitled ‘A Metrical 
Index to the Bible,’ &c., Norwich, 1711. The late 
Sir Thomas Baker has written on the fly-leaf, ‘‘ Most 
rare and curious—one of the very few books to be 
met with which are dedicated to the Trinity, Mr. 


Rernzs Famity.—In the south aisle of Oakley 
(formerly Oakley-Reynes) Church, co. Beds, is a 
recessed canopied tomb, with the recumbent effigy 
of a lady. The tomb has evidently been moved 
at some time, for the cuspings have been trans- 
posed, as may be seen by the shields on them 
being inverted. On the dexter side are the arms 
of Reynes, and on the sinister, A chevron between 
three escallops. The dexter finial has a shield, 
but too indistinct to pronounce with any certainty 
what the bearings are. The shield on the sinister 
finial has been broken off. On a band under the 
slab on which the effigy rests are four shields: 
1 and 2 repeated; 3, Two bars, each charged with 
three roundels ; 4 looks like a lion rampant crowned. 
Can any one tell me to whose memory the tomb 
was erected ? F. A. Buaypes. 

Bedford. 


A Neapouiran Superstition.— Amongst other 
superstitions to be found in Naples is that of 
affixing a charm to the horse’s head or neck for 
the purpose of warding off the evil eye. This 
one consists of a piece of horn; but occasion- 
ally a Madonna may be observed, and occasionally 
a small bag of sand, fulfilling the same purpose. 
I was curious to learn in what way this bag of 
sand acted as a charm, and what was the origin 
of its use; and I therefore accosted a cabman 
whose horse was thus protected. He said: “ After 
I purchased the horse, its previous owner came 
up and told me he thought I had paid too little 


= 
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for it. I saw that he intended to bewitch it, so 
I at once went down to the seashore, filled this 
bag with sand, and now I am all safe.” In answer 
to my inquiry how sand was a charm against the 
evil eye, he said that St. Anthony was the patron 
of animals, and he thought he would be pleased 
with this attention. That was all I could elicit 
on the subject, and subsequent inquiries have not 
carried me much further. But I am told that 
sometimes the bag is filled with sand mixed with 
flour, and sometimes with flowers. Can any of 
your readers inform me of the origin of this cus- 
tom? St. Anthony is said to have preached to 
the fishes, which may give a clue to the use of 
sand, but will not account for its being mixed 
= a or for the use of flowers. H. I. 
aples, 


Suower or Rep Earra.—In Blackwood's 
Magazine, 1818, vol. iii. p. 338 is an account of a 
shower of red earth which fell at Gerace, in Cala- 
bria. Is it known whether the statements there 
given are true; and, if they be so, has it been 
ascertained whether this red earth was a decom- 
posed aeorite, or whether it owed its origin to 
volcanic action? If the story be true, of which at 
present I have doubts, it may help to explain the 
showers of blood, of which we read in more than 
one medizeval chronicle. Anon. 


Was Suaxspeare an Esquire was the 
eldest son of a grantee of arms. Now, a grantee 
of arms is an esquire by letters patent ; and Cam- 
den, the herald, in reckoning up the various kinds 
of esquires, gives, “squires created by Letters 
Patent or other investiture, and their eldest sons.” 
Consequently, I contend was an 

R. H. ©. 


esquire. Am I right? 

Srreer Westuinster.—There is a street 
running westwards from Broadway, Westminster, 
named St. Ermin’s Hill. Why is it so called? 

Hersert 


Porat Orrerine aT THE Feast oF THE 
PHAlWw,—QOn Jan. 6, being the Feast of the Epi- 
phany, in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, 
on behat.of the Queen, was offered “ gold, frank- 
incense, &q myrrh.” This is a royal and cus- 
tomary Ofejing, beautiful in its likeness of a 
glorious even in times past. Perhaps more than 
anything dse after the greater festivals of Christ- 
mas, Eastei and the Ascension, it carries us back 
to the begining of Christianity. It is a relic of an 
ancient and 'eyout practice. I desire to know 
with whom th: custom originated in this country. 
Has it been coninuous ; and in what sacred edifices 
was the offering made before the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s Palao 7 Hersert Harpy, 


RueyisH JNiroyys anp Dresses.—Can any 


an officer and of a soldier of the Augusta Regiment, 
or Queen’s Guards, usually stationed at Coblenz? 
Also of officers’ and soldiers’ uniforms of any other 
regiments on the Rhine, and of Rhenish peasants’ 
and grape-pickers’ dresses, male and female? I 
should also be glad of any rough sketches or prints 
of the above dresses, or the address of any place 
where I could obtain them. GERMANIA. 


AuTHors or Quotations WanTED.— 


Only his arms are folded on his breast, 
There is no other thought express’t, 
But long disquiet merged in perfect rest. 
ALICE, 
e sapient 8, can ye te 
Where om great Voltaire is? 
His sooty soul inhabits Hell, 
His body lies in Paris. 
Let no such judgment rash be given 
Against the great Voltaire ; 
For if perchance ye visit Heaven, 
Perhaps you ’ll find him there. 


Where can I find some lines beginning— 
Absence, hear thou my protestation 
Against thy strength, 
Distance, and length, 
Do what thou canst for alteration! 
Mao 


R, G. 


Replies, 
GOODWIN SANDS. 
(7 S. v. 288.) 
E. N. S. must refer to Faller’s ‘Worthies, 
where there is, among the Kentish proverbs :— 


“*Tenterden’s Steeple is the cause of the breach in 
Goodwyn Sands,’ It is used commonly in derision of 
such, who being demanded to render a reason of some 
important accident assign Non causam pro causa, or & 
ridiculous and improbable cause thereof, and hereon a 
story depends, 
“ When the vicinage in Kent met to consult about the 
inundation of Goodwyn Sands and what might be the 
cause thereof, an old man imputed it to the building of 
Tenterden Steeple in this County; for ‘those sands’ 
(said he) ‘ were firme lands before that steeple was built 
which ever since were overflown with sea water.’ Here- 
upon all heartily laughed at his unlogical reason, making 
that the effect in nature which was only a consequent in 
time; not flowing from but following after the building 
of that steeple. 
“ But ‘one story is good till another is heard,’ Though 
this be all whereon this proverb is generally grounded, I 
met since with a supplement thereunto (G. Sandys on on 
fic] his notes of the 13 of Ovid's ‘ Metamorph,’ p. 282). 
t is this. Time out of mind mony [sic] was constantly 
collected out of this County to fence the East bancks 
thereof against the eruption of the seas, And such sums 
were deposited in the hands of the Bishop of Rochester. 
But because the sea had been very quiet for many years, 
without any encroachings, the bishop commuted that 
money to the building of a steeple and endowing of a 
church in Tenterden. By this diversion of the collection 
for the maintenance of the banks the sea afterwards 


one give me n exaci description of the uniform of | had told 


brake in upon Good: Sands, And now the old man 
a rational tale, bad he found but the due favour 


] 
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to finish it, And thus sometimes that is causelessly ac- 
counted ignorance in the speaker, which is nothing but 
impatience in the auditors unwilling to attend the end of 
the discourse.”’—‘ Hist. of the W ies of England,’ Lon- 
don, 1662, “ Kent,” p. 65. 


In ‘N. & Q.,’ 24 8, ix. 220, there is the story of | P 


a man 

“who was sitting at breakfast one morning in his kitchen 
observed a movement in the floor, and took up a small 
brick, and found salt water, in which was a small fish, 
and who, keeping the discovery secret, immediately sold 
his property. The next morning the sea had so far under- 
mined that portion of the country, that it broke up the 
land, and formed the Goodwin Sands,” 

In.‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ix., the subject has place. 
At p. 15 J. E. T. Lovenay, J. B., J. I. Drepes, 
E. fi MARSHALL, carry on the reference in Fuller 
to Latimer’s ‘Sermons’ and Sir Thomas More’s 
* Dyalogue’; at p. 73 R. R. refers it to Tyndall; at 

258 Ep. Marsnaut verifies the reference to 
| on Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses,’ book xiii. 
p- 282, London, 1626. Dr. Guest notices the 
value of the tradition in one of his articles on 
‘Julius Cesar’s Landing in Britain, Atheneum, 
August 22, 1863, p. 242. Ep. MarsHALt. 


William Lambard, in his ‘Perambulations of 
Kent,’ refers to the inundations in Flanders at the 
end of the reign of William Rufus or commence- 
ment of that of Henry I., whereby the inhabitants 
were “expulsed from their seats,” and came over 
to England. He continues :— 

“ Now at the same time that this happened in Flanders 
the like harme was done in sundrie places bothe of Eng- 
land and Scotland also, as Hector Boethius, the Scottishe 
pee ond most plainly writeth, affirming that, 
amongst others, this place being some tyme of the pos- 
session of the Earle Goodwine was then first violently 
overwhelmed with a light sande wherewith it not only 
remaineth covered ever since, but is become withall a 
most dreadful gulfe and ship swalower.” 

A. Cottinewoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey. 


The popular tradition is that the Goodwin Sands 
were once an island, which formed the whole or 
part of the estate of Godwin, Earl of Kent. This 
island was afterwards given to the monastery of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury ; but the monks neglected 
it, and the wall that surrounded the island, and 
which defended it from the sea, was allowed to fall 


into a state of dilapidation, and the sea breaking | C 


through, the whole tract was submerged. This 
event occurred in 1097, and the island, which was 
previously known by the name of Lomea, was sub- 
sequently called the Goodwin Sands. 


J. E. 
Lightcliffe, Halifax. 


Mowrtacve (7* §. y. 282).—I have in 
my possession a copy of the second volume of 
* Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta,’ &c., printed at 
the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 1699, the first 


m in which, by “J. Addizen, A.M. Coll. Mag, 
Boe.” is entitled ‘Pax Gulielmi Auspiciis Europe 
reddita,’ 1697. The poem quoted by Mr. Pick- 
FORD is the last but one in the volume, and is at 
. 301. After the preface (unsigned) and index 
there is an address, “ Honoratissimo viro Carolo 
Montague, armigero, Scaccharii Cancellario,” &c., 
from “Josephus Addison.” This address, curiously, 
is printed a second time, “ Montague” being spelt 
“Mountague,” and the type being somewhat 
different. The preface begins as follows :— 

* Alterum habes, Erudite Lector, Musarum Anglican- 
arum Volumen: sed illud et genuinum et Autorum per- 
missu impressum. Londinensi Editori banc laudem 
concedimus, ut Poetarum fama# dispendio sibi questum 
faciat ; illis parum invidentes, = opera adeo mutila et 
furtiva Typis manddrunt, ut deformes: partus aut non 
agnoverint ipsi Parentes, aut agnitis erubuerint. Ista 
vero expolita jam et absoluta Tibi non displicere con- 
fidimus, que inchoata tantum et inculta humaniter 
acceperis,’ &c, 


Liverpool, 

P.S.—Charles Montague, who was the patron of 
Addison, and was intimate with Swift, Pope, &c., was 
descended from an ancient family in Northampton- 
shire. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1694, and afterwards was created Baron Halifax, 
and in 1714 Earl of Halifax. A reference to his 
pedigree may remove the difficulty experienced in 
tracing his brother Sidney. 


May I be allowed to suggest the possibility of 
this being the Sidney Montague so often mentioned 
by Pepys in his ‘Diary.’ He was the second son 
of the Earl of Sandwich, so stated ina note. Iam 
rather confirmed in my idea from the fact that the 
name of Montague occurs with those of Sir Charles 
Harford, Sir Philip Carteret, and others who had 
volunteered their services, and all shared the same 
fate as the Earl of Sandwich. My authority for 
this statement is Allen’s ‘Battles of the British 
Navy.’ Emity Coe. 

Teignmouth. 


Jacob’s ‘Peerage’ contains a pedigree of the 
Montagu family, from which it appears Hon. 
George Montagu, son of Henry, first Earl-f Man- 
chester, by his wife Elizabeth, daughet of Sir 
Anthony Irby, Knt., had six sons of whom 

harles, afterwards Baron and Ear’ 0’ Halifax, 
was youngest; the second, Sydney. He was 
probably the “ Juvenem Nobilem Sidneum. 

Collins does not mention this Sydry; and as 
he was probably born about 1651 or 352, and no 
further notice occurs of him elsewh¢e, I think it 


J. F. Manseren. 


may be assumed that he died in ear life, 


123, Pall Mall. 
On December 24, 1662, Sqauel Pepys dined 
alone with my Lord Crewe, ard hislordship dis- 
coursed with Mr, Pepys concening *Y 


Lord Sand- 
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wich and his family. He wished, did my Lord 
Crewe, that my Lord Sandwich would do so-and- 
so, “and that my Lord Hinchingbroke were well 
married, and Sydney had some place at Court.” 
This was just ten years before the sea-fight of Sole- 
bay. A. J. M. 


I have not the ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ &c., at hand, 
but I am almost sure that Mr. Sidney Montagu’s 
name, &c., will be found in connexion with Ed- 
ward, first Lord Montagu of Boughton, or of his 
descendant Ralph, Earl, and afterwards Duke, of 
Montagu. Sidney Sussex College at Cambridge 
was founded by Lady Frances Sidney, aunt of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Dr. James Montagu was its 
first master. F. J. N. 


“Tae Sun or Avusreriirz” (7% §, v. 208).— 
Archibald Alison, ‘ Hist. of Europe,’ vol. vi. chap. x1), 
speaking of the battle of Austerlitz, says :— 

“ At last the sun rose—that ‘sun of Austerlitz’ which 

he (Napoleon) so often afterwards apostrophized as illu- 
minating the most splendid periods of his life.’’ 
If strictly true, this passage precludes the idea that 
Hugo, who was in his teens when Napoleon died, was 
the creator of the phrase in question; indeed, it 
points to the probability that the emperor was the 
originator of the saying. Juuivs 

Queen’s Square, W.C. 

“ Quelques instants avant la bataille de la Moskowa, le 
soleil se montra dans tout son éclat: ‘Soldats,’ s’ecrie 
Napoléon, ‘c'est le soleil d’Austerlitz !’ et ces seuls mots 
électrisérent la grande armée.”—La Rousse, ‘ Diction- 
naire Universel.’ 

E. Yarpiey. 

Lockhart, in his ‘Life of Napoleon’ (“Family 
Library,” 1849, vol. i. p. 323), speaks of “the sun of 
Austerlitz ” as a soldiers’ proverb. The battle was 
fought on December 2, and so a brilliant sun was 
an object to attract attention. He observes :— 

“The sun rose with uncommon brilliancy : on many 
an after-day the French soldiery hailed a similar dawn 
with exultation as the sure omen of victory, and the 
‘sun of Austerlitz’ has passed into a proverb.’ 

Ep. 
(Many contributors are thanked for replies,] 


Sir Tomas More's ‘ Utopia’ (7" §, vy. 101, 
229).—As a contribution to the literature of this 
subject Sir Philip Sidney’s reference in the ‘Apo- 
logie for Poetrie’ (written in 1581) is not without 
interest. Contrasting the moral influence of philo- 
sophers and poets, Sidney puts his case thus :— 

“But euen in the most excellent determination 
of goodnes, what Philosophers couneell can so redily 
direct a Prince, as the fayned Cyrus in Xenophon? or a 
vertuous man in all fortunes, as Aeneas in Virgill? or a 
whole Commonwealth, as the way of Sir Thomas Moores 
Lutopia ’—Arber’s reprint, p. 34. 

As he takes his own way with the author’s name as 
well as with the title of his work, it may not be 
wise to attach much importance to Sidney’s ortho- 


graphy here ; but it is difficult to resist the infer- 

ence that as he wrote he had the derivation from 

and tézos in his mind. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


There never could have been any doubt before 
among classical scholars ; and now, after the com- 
munications of Messrs. Bucktey, MarsHALl, 
Warp, and Barrerssy, there can be less doubt 
than ever as to the original meaning of Utopia= 
Ovrovia. The transfer or enlargement of the 
meaning, however, so as to include the idea of the 
“ perfect ” and “ unrealizable,” seems a natural bit 
of phoneticism, almost reaching to the dignity of a 
pun. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


May I venture to suggest that both derivations 
are perfectly correct? ’Ev-rozia is “a place where 
all is well,” which is ’Ov-rowia, “ No-where.” 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Mr. C. A. Warp reverses the wish of Budzus, 
and suggests that the Utopians should themselves 
send out missionaries. C. Kingsley has an ex- 
actly parallel passage :— 

** Great and worthy exertions are made, every London 
season, for the conversion of the Negro and the heathen, 
and the abolition of their barbarous customs and devices. 
It is to be hoped that the Negro and the heathen will 


some day show their gratitude by ding 


hither to convert the London season itself, dances and 
all.” —‘At Last,’ p. 271, chap. xv., ad fin, 
Ep, 


Tae Arms or THE City or Lonpon (7 §. iv. 
68, 235).—Being desirous of clearing up the con- 
tradiction of Stow and William Smith, alluded to 
by the Rev. Epwarp Marsuatt, I thought I would 
apply at headquarters ; and, through the courtesy 
of E. A. Gratton, Esq., H.M. Consul General at 
Antwerp, I am able to lay a few trustworthy facts 
before the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Gratton 
writes :— 

‘¢ There was a window, corresponding to that described, 
in the old church (which was entirely demolished in 
1487), and it was removed to the new one, where it still 
existed in the year 1703. It represented the King 
(Edward III.), the Queen, and the Princes Edward, 
Lionel, John, and Edmund, all bearing the coats of arms 
of France and England, This window has been destroyed, 
and there are no traces remaining whatever of it in the 
cathedral, In the present cathedral there is a window 
commemorative of King Henry VII. and Queen Eliza- 
beth of York, placed there in 1503. The window bears 
the arms of the Free Merchants of London, but not those 
of the City of London.” 

The only chance, therefore, of determining the 
quartering in the original arms of London seems to 
be that there may be extant some engraving of this 
window, which existed so lately as 1703. 
Joun J. Srocken. 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Porm Wantep (7 §S. v. 309).—It is in ‘The 
Seraphim, and other Poems’ (Saunders & Ottley, 
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1838). I reprinted it last summer in the Herts 
Guardian for Jubilee poetry, and enclose a slip at 
Mac Rosert’s service. W. Potiarp. 

[‘ Victoria’s Tears’ first appeared in the Atheneum 
for July 8, 1837, The slip may be had by Mac Rozznr. } 


This is Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Victoria’s Tears,’ to be 
found in her ‘ Poetical Works from 1826 to 1844,’ 
lately published. R. F. 8. 


Is the poem required by Roscoe? There is ‘ The 
Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s Exhibition,’ 
by Horace Smith. It is one of the ‘ Thousand and 
One Gems of English Poetry,’ selected by Charles 
Mackay, London, 1867, p. 305. 

Ep, 


Morto ror THE Caimyry Porcu or an OLD 
Cuatgeau iv. 527; v. 96, 251).—I would 
suggest the following line from Virgil’s ‘ Georgics ’: 

Ignis ubi in medio et socii cratera coronent. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Mrs. Firznenry (7“ 8. v. 287).—The following 
announcement is from the ‘Monthly Obituary for 
November and December, 1790,’ in vol. xviii. of 
the European Magazine :— 

“December 11. Lately in Ireland, Mrs, Fitzhenry, 
the celebrated actress, Her name before her marriage 
was Gregory, and she appeared first at Covent Garden 
January 10, 1754, in ‘ Hermione.’” 

This, at all events, shows that Genest is right in 
his surmise that she did not, as alleged, die at 
Bath. F. Moy Tuomas. 


Cotumsvs 8. v. 268).— 

“Columbus received information of a character still 
more likely to influence his judgment. Pedro Torrea, his 
wife's relation, had found on the coast of Puerto Santo 
pieces of carved wood, evidently not cut with a knife, 
and which had been carried thither by strong westerly 
winds ; other navigators had picked up in the Atlantic 
canes of an extraordinary size, and many plants appa- 
rently not belonging to the Old World. The bodies of 
men were found thrown by the waves on the shore of 
one of the Azores, who had features differing essentially 
from those of Africans or Europeans, and who had evi- 
dently come from the West,” 

The preceding quotation is from Lardner’s ‘ History 
of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 1830, vol. i. 
p- 385. See also Harris’s ‘ Voragety 1705, vol. i. 
p- 4. J. F. Mansereou. 

Liverpool. 


Sr. Grorez, Our Lapy’s Kyicur §, 
167).—St. George is styled Our Lady’s knight in 
‘The Battle of Otterbourn’ and in the night-spell 
found in Fletcher’s ‘Monsieur Thomas’ and in 
Reginald Scot’s ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft.’ He is 
treated as such in Scandinavian ballads, and, by 
implication at least, in German ballads. Contri- 
butions to the history of this relation of St. George 
to the Virgin are very much desired. 0 


Ricnarp Lucas, Buinp PREBENDARY OF 
Westminster v. 161).—I have before me 
the first volume of ‘ An Enquiry after Happiness,’ 
by the author of ‘ The Practical Christianity,’ with 
an inscription in Greek from Pythagoras and one 
in Latin from Cicero, “ printed for George Pawlett 
at the Bible in Chancery-Lane, and Samuel Smith 
at the Prince’s Arms in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 
1685.” A neat little octavo of 532 pages, strongly 
bound in leather, and measuring 7 in. by 54 in. 
It contains an epistle dedicatory “To my worthy 
Friend Mr. William Powell, Rector of Llan-Wen- 
narth, &c.,” to whom he writes, “I will Conduct 
you not as you have done me (tho’ for that too I 
must ever thank you) through barren and im- 
poverish’t Piccardy, but through all the Ways of 
Pleasantness and all the Paths of Peace”; and 
ends, “ Adieu, Thy Affectionate. R. L.” 

On a fiy-leaf at the beginning of the book is 
written the name ‘“‘ Eliz: Lucas,” as of the owner. 
Below it is another signature, as of a later owner, 
whom I know to have been connected by marriage 
with the family of Lucas. I had supposed the first 
signature to be that of some cousin of his. But 
she may have been of the family of the blind pre- 
bendary. KILLIGREW, 


Dr. Edwin Freshfield may throw light on this 
divine from the parish books of St. Stephen’s. The 
book of St. Olave’s, Southwark, may also afford 
some notes. Hype 


Practica, Joxes 1x Comepy §. v. 125, 
215).—May I correct a slight error in my article 
at the last reference? The phrase “Revenez & 
vos moutons” is, as I said, in Brueys’s réchauffé 
of the farce ‘ Maitre Pierre Patelin,’ or, as it is now 
called, ‘L’Avocat Patelin’; but, so far as I can make 
out from Brueys’s own preface to his modernized 
version, he took it from the older play. In an ex- 
tract which he gives from ‘Recherches de la France,’ 
by Etienne Pasquier, who died in 1615, eighty-five 
years before Brueys composed his version (written 
in 1700, produced in 1706), the very phrase occurs, 
which shows that it must have been well known 
long before Brueys’s time. In M. Gustave Masson’s 
edition of ‘ L’Avocat Patelin’ (1881) some extracts 
from the old farce are given in an appendix, but 
“* Revenez 4 vos moutons” does not occur in these. 
There seems, however, to be little or no doubt that 
Brueys took the phrase from the older play. It 
occurs twice in Brueys’s version (Acte IIT. scéne ii.). 

JonaTHAN Boucuier. 


I should class ‘Les Fourberies de Scapin,’ ‘ Le 
Médecin malgré lui,’ ‘ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,’ 
and ‘Crispin rival de son Maitre’ among 
not among comedies. The affair of the sack may 
be a practical joke ; but most of Scapin’s knavish 
tricks, being perpetrated for the sake of obtaining 
money or baffling detection, cannot be so considered. 
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From what I remember of Crispin, which is not 
much, I think that he, like Scapin, is rather a 
rogue than a joker. Le Sage, by the way, is too 
fond of his rogues to punish them. Gil Blas and 
Scapin, who commit acts that might very justly 
bring them to the gallows, end very prosperously. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Impepiments To Marriace §. v. 168).— 
Martene published from an old manual of the 
diocese of Rheims a shorter form of these verses :— 

Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 
Cultus, disparitas, ordo, ligamen, honestas, 
Si sis affinis, si que coire nequis. 
‘De Antiquis Ecclesiz Ritibus,’ Antuerpis, 1763, 
vol, ii. p. 137. 
Epwarp 


The authorship of the mnemonic lines contain- 
ing @ summary of the various legal impediments 
to marriage has been attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas :— 

“The causes of this divorce, whereof some are pre- 
cedent, others subsequent to the marriage, are many in 
the law; Thomas Aquinas reckons up no less than a 
dozen of them, and thinks that he hath poetically com- 
prised them all in four verses: Error, &c.”—See Godol- 

hin’s ‘ ae Canonicum,’ chap. xxxvi. p. 493, 

mdon, 1680, 

I have not the whole of Thomas Aquinas to search 
for them. Perhaps they may occur in his work on 
the ‘Sentences,’ at dist. iv. cap. 34. 

Ep. 

Letcnton Famity S. v. 107).—A reference 
to the under-mentioned Shropshire wills at Somer- 
set House might perhaps assist Mrs. ScaRLETT :— 

1465. Edward Leighton, Stretton in le dale, 6 Stok- 


ton. 
1582, Elinor Leighton, Condover. 
1608, William Leighton, Plaisthe, 51 Windebank. 
W. B. 


SLEEPING THE SLEEP OF THE Just” (7" S, v, 
47, 96, 176, 235).—I had thought that the inter- 
esting question raised by Mr. E. H. Marsnatt 
at p. 176 had long ago received a final answer in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ but I cannot trace the 
subject in the index. Notwithstanding the tempta- 
tion that the words, ‘‘ He giveth his beloved sleep,” 
have proved to both poet and painter, the rendering 
seemed at one time to be generally looked upon as 
a mistaken one, “asleep” being much more in 
keeping with the context. “It is but lost labour 
that ye haste to rise up early, and so late take rest, 
and eat the bread of carefulness.” ‘‘ For,” to 
quote an old version from memory, “‘ to whom he 
willeth it he giveth in their sleep.” Archbishop 
Trench illustrates this sense of the words by the 
saying, “ Rete dormienti trahit.” 

But I have for some time been under the im- 
pression that the Authorised Version had, on 
investigation, been ruled to be in accordance with the 
grammatical 


rendering of the most original source | existed from 


of information. Balance of opinion seems to have 
been always that way, though, of course, one 
translation follows another. So the Septuagint has, 
toils dyarntois avrot vrvov. Th 

Vulgate follows with “Cum dederit dilectis 
suis somnum.” Breeches Bible, 1599, has, “ But 
hee will surely giue rest to his beloved,” with the 
note, ‘‘Not exempting them from labour, but 
making their labours comfortable and as it were a 

I have the Hebrew Scriptures in front of me, but 
alas! the characters mean little more to me than 
“troops of weary camels.” I hope that a better 
scholar will give an opinion. The marginal note 
in the Revised Version is alone sufficient to reopen 
the question, supposing it to have been closed. 

I remember, some years ago, asking in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for information as to “ Four Friends,” without 
eliciting a response. KILLIGREW. 


Bax (7"§, v. 128, 194, 291).—I am ve 
to be able to assure Mr. Marswat that balk 
not yet died out of our spoken language. Itis, lam 
sorry to say, but too true that 
Now the commons are ta’en in, 
The cottages pull'd down, 
And Moggy’s got no wool to spin 
Her linsey-woolsey gown ; 
but the balks did not disappear along with the open 
fields. It is still used here in the following senses : 
(1) a strip of unploughed land that sometimes 
exists in a field, separating one part from another ; 
(2) the beam of a plough, a pair of scales, or any 
such-like thing ; (3) a squared beam of timber ; 
(4) the little ridges left in ploughing :— 
More balks, more barley ; 
More seams, more beans ; 
(5) any irregularity or ridge in the ground ; (6) a 
line marked on the ground by boys to jump from, 
Epwarp Peacock. 


glad 
has 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In the ‘Scottish Gallovidian Encyclopedia,’ 
written by John McTaggart (London, 1824; Edin- 
burgh, 1876), the following occurs :— 

“ Bawks o’ Lan (land). Pieces of land the plough 
misses in ploughing. ‘ Lae nae bawks in gude beer (¢, ¢, 
barley) lan,’ is a phrase, meaning, that in telling a story, 
to dash right onward, and if anything of an im 
nature seems to be in the way, to stop not for it,” 

The book from which this quotation is taken is 
curious, rugged in style, unequal in merit, and 
(as may be seen in the quotation) arbitrary in 
punctuation, but teeming with curious phrases and 
passages of folk-lore and tradition. 

Herpert Maxwe 


Here there are two narrow lanes, six feet of 
space between the hedges on each side, a foot-path 
or bridle-road down the middle. They are called 
the long and short balks, respectively, and have 
i times beyond memory as or 


{ 
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roads of convenience, Formerly the balks inter- 
sected three roads northwards of Worksop, the 
Sheffield, the Doncaster, and Blyth roads. Both 
here and in Derbyshire the corners of fields which 
cannot be got at with the plough are called balks, 
pronounced bawks. I remember the use of the 
compound “run-rig,” and in precisely a similar 
way to that mentioned by Lievut.-Cot. Fercusson. 
In this case the face of a hill-side in Derbyshire 
was laid out in strips of garden land with ridges of 
turf dividing. These the holders of the land called 
“rigs”; the long narow ones “run-rigs”; and 
one, wide, which intersected the rise at a right 
angle, the “ cart-rig.” Taos, Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 


Joun Wrtipe (7™ S. v. 228).—His date is 
attributed to circa 1400, in Hawkins’s ‘ History 
of Music,’ ii. 202, but the argument on p. 240 
seems to shows that the ‘‘ Lansdowne Tracts” 
(763) were written after 1451 (not 1351, as Burney, 
ii, 417). It is, therefore, probable that 1400 is a 
misprint for 1460, and it is so entered in the 
* Lansdowne Catalogue,’ ii. 171. There isa John 
Wilde, Archdeacon of Anglesey, 1410-1427 (Le 
Neve, i. 114). J. AH. 

Rochdale, 


Nom pe Guerre (7" §. v. 86).—Littré says:— 

“ Nom de guerre, nom que chaque soldat prenait autre- 
fois en s’enrdlant ; par exemple : Tulipe, Sane Quartier. 
‘Louis [le dauphin fils de Louis XIV.] le bien nommé, 
c'est Louis le Hardi; D’un pareil nom de guerre on traitait 
les neuf preux.'—Lafontaine,” 

He then says, figuratively :— 

“*Sobriquet donné par plaisanterie, &c. Prendre un 
nom de ¢, changer son nom véritable, prendre un 
nom de fantaisie.”’ 

The above gives a little more than Dr. Brewer 
ve as to the soldier's application of the word. 
ut it is extremely incomplete, and there must 

be far more to be known of it than this. On enter- 

ing many religious orders it was the practice to 
assume a new name. The Pope does so. Has that 
ever been called nom de réligion? The matter 
of names and naming seems very obscure at 

nt. In Noél’s ‘Dict. Etymologique,’ s. v. 
‘ Nom,” this passage occurs :— 

“ Dans les actes publics, pour mieux désigner une per- 
sonne, on écrivait audessus de son nom, en interligne, le 
sobriquet qu'elle portait, et la, se trouve l'étymologie du 
mot surnom,” 

Noél also quotes as a saying of Queen Elizabeth, 

** La guerre est un procés qui ruine ceux mémes 

qui le gagne.” It contains a fair share of wisdom ; 

but can it be shown to have ever come from the 
lips of the .¥ queen? It is, however, useless 
wisdom, or like the contradictory wisdom of pro- 


verbs, which depends on the time and application 
more than on the value of the thing said. There is 


uncertainty. There 


nothing certain in war but the 


is nothing constant in a river but the perpetual 
change. All these wise saws look like the sport of 
wit when wisdom is baffled. A similar thing is 
that sentiment quoted the other day in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
“Rusty swords and dirty Bibles,’ which found 
favour once in the commercial room at hotels. It 
would have been as witty, and in some respects 
preferable, to have given it as ‘‘ Hiltless swords 
and well-handled Bibles.” CO. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Tue ‘Brussets Gazette’ §. v. 127).— 
This is referred to in Barham’s ‘A Lay of St. Gen- 
gulphus’ (‘ Ingoldsby Legends’) in the following 
verses 

The ne too, made no little ado, 

Though «different version each managed to dish up ; 
Some said “ The Prince Bishop bad run a man through,” 

Others said “ An assassin had killed the Prince Bishop.” 
The Ghent Herald fell foul of the Bruxelles Gazette, 

The Bruxelles Gazette, with much sneering ironical, 
Scorn’d to remain in the Ghent Herald's debt, 

And the Amsterdam Times quizz’d the Nurembery 


Chronicle. 
J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 

I concluded my query printed under the above 
heading by asking, ‘‘ Was there in 1782 a journal 
published in London styled, either seriously or 
jocosely, the Brussels Gazette?” I have since 
come upon some notices of this paper which estab- 
lish its reality, although they do not quite settle 
the place of its publication. This, it would seem, 
was really Brussels, although the publishing there 
of a journal printed in English seems strange. 
Foote’s comedy ‘ The Liar’ first appeared in 1762. 
In Act I. sc. i. Papillon, speaking of his young 
master’s talent for lying, says :— 

“It is a thousand pities his genius could not be 

converted to some public service. I think the govern- 
ment should employ him to answer the Brussels Gazette. 
I'll be hanged if he is not too many for Monsieur Mau- 
bert at his own weapons,” 
In the Annual Register for 1759, p. 344, there is 
an article entitled “Anecdotes of the t Author 
of the Brussels Gazette, His name is Maubert,” &c. 
He was a thoroughly unprincipled political adven- 
turer, and the writer, after giving a sketch of his 
apostasies and wanderings, ends by saying, “‘ He 
returned to Brussels, where he was received with 
open arms.” Nothing is said of his afterwards 
settling in London. It is strange that such a paper 
as the Brussels Gazette should have survived from 
1759 to 1782. Have no copies of it been preserved 
to the present time? J. Dixon. 


Marriep Women’s Surnanes §. iv. 127, 
209, 297; v. 149, 216)—So far as regards Bel- 
gium, there is no doubt that Miss Busxk states a 
fact when she says that the men there frequently 
add their wife’s surname to their own; and it is 
& fact which I first noticed years ago when on @ 
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lengthened visit to Spa, where many such double 
names are to be seen over the shops. The same 
custom I have noticed also to obtain in France, 
though to a very much less extent.* But is Miss 
Busk correct in her interpretation of this fact? I 
think not. She seems to me to have forgotten 
that in French the rule is that a substantive 
which qualifies another substantive is placed not 
before the substantive to be qualified, as in 
English, but after it. Thus in oiseau- 
(=humming bird) the substantive mouche, which 
qualifies oiseau and points out that the animal, 
though a bird, is like a fly or winged insect, is 
placed second, and not first. And, again, such a 
pbrase as Vaffaire Wilson, in which the name 
Wilson is put last, must be Englished the Wilson 
affair, in which Wilson is put first. In like 
manner, therefore, in such cases as Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Sainton-Dolby, the wife’s name 
which follows (MM. Lemmens and Sainton being 
Belgians) merely qualifies or modifies the hus- 
band’s name which precedes, and to which it is 
merely an appendage. The process, consequently, 
exactly corresponds to our own when we put the 
wife’s name before the husband’s, as in Beecher- 
Stowe and Garrett-Anderson. For if in French 
the more important word comes first, in English 
the more important word comes last. If the Bel- 
gian husband really adopted his wife’s surname, as 
an English husband sometimes does when he 
marries an heiress, he would always sign this 
name, which it is evident from Miss Busx’s note 
that he does not; the children also would be 
called by their mother’s surname, which they are 
not, but take their father’s surname only, as I 
ascertained by inquiries from Belgians when I was 
at Spa. Else, there would evidently result an 
immense accumulation of surnames, such as Miss 
Busxk tells us really does take place in Portugal. 
But this accumulation certainly does not exist in 
Belgium, as ought to be the case if Miss Busx’s 
account of the matter were correct. 


F. CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


The following references to the custom of women 
changing their names may perhaps be of interest in 
this discussion :— 

“Juana Panza, for such was the name of Sancho’s 
wife, although they were not kinsfolk, but it was the 
custom in La Manche for the wives to take the surnames 
of their husbands.” —‘ Don Quixote,’ pt. i, cbap. lii. 

“ Cascajo was my father’s name, and I, for being the 
wife, am called Teresa Panza, though by good right they 
ought to call me Teresa jo.” —/bid., pt. ii. chap. v. 

“*Ts this Mary, Mary?’ ‘ Mary Brogsby is my name, 
ma’am,’ answered the little woman through her sobs, 


* A French friend, writing about these double names, 
says that in France, “ Cette particularité ne se rencontre 
= que parmi les commergants"’; and from what Miss 

USK says (v. 216), it appears that the same rule now 
obtains to a greater or less extent in Belgium also. 


‘but Heffernan they do be calling me.’ She had been 
married to Con Heffernan for forty years, but with the 
old tribal instinct that yet obtains among the Irish of her 
class, counted herself among the Brogsbys still,”— 
‘Weeds,’ by Miss Saffan, the author of ‘ Hogan, M.P., 
Maecmiillan’s Magazine, Sept., 1881, p. 381. 

It thus appears that the change of name was cus- 
tomary in Spain as early as 1600, and then is not 
spoken of as a novelty. Can information be fur- 
nished as to when this custom commenced in Eng- 
land? Grorce C. Boasz. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


I always understood that the addition of a wife's 
maiden name in France and Belgium, where settle- 
ments are so general with all people of any means, 
was to make the property of both answerable for 
the debts of either. I formerly had some extensive 
transactions with a lady in Belgium. She carried 
on @ considerable business in the joint names of 
herself and her husband, drawing and endorsing 
cheques and bills, but she was always personally 
addressed by her married name. Her husband was 
a member of the Legislature, a savant, and fellow 
of learned societies. 

ven. 


iv. 505; v. 178).— 
The use of the word fiasco cited in the reply at the 
last reference cannot be said to illustrate the one 
that seems to be instanced at the first. If a 
writer choose to use fiasco instead of flask it is a 
little bit of pedantry, which probably would not 
bave been committed if he, or she, had reflected 
that the latter perfectly-understood appellation was 
at hand. I believe I am right in considering it 
pedantry to use a foreign word in the case where 
an English equivalent exists ? 

On the other hand, the instance at 7" S, iv. 505 
seems quoted as if fiasco was there used as an 
English word at the date of 1704. If this is so it 
is of very different importance, and is most valu- 
able to all who feel an interest in tracing the 
entrance of Italian words into the English language 
without the intervention of French, for fiasco= 
bottle has no place in any dictionary that I have 
searched; some few have fiasco=failure, but this 
is a different affair. But is it used as an English 
word ? I cannot find the work to which so detailed 
a reference is given in the British Museum Cata- 
logue. In narrative xii. of ‘The Triumphs of 
Divine Justice over Bloody and Inhuman Mur- 
therers,’ 1697, I find mention of a “‘ bowl,” but not 
of a “ fiasco.” Will your correspondent oblige with 
a more particular account of how the word is intro- 
duced in his book ? Busk. 


Ecuipsss (7 S. v. 209).—The passage of Cicero 
quoted by the Rev. H. Detevinene has excited 
much discussion. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis refers 
to it both in his ‘ Historical Survey of the Astro- 
nomy of the Ancients’ (p, 230) and in his ‘ Inquiry 
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into the a of the Early Roman History’ 
vol. i. p. 159). In the latter place he speaks of 
iebuhr’s reference to it, and agrees with him in 
thinking that it affords a complete confirmation of 
his view that the early Roman pontifical annals, or 
* Annales Maximi,’ were not extant in the time of 
Cicero. For the passage clearly implies that 
the eclipse mentioned by Ennius was the earliest 
of which a record then existed, and that an 
attempt had been made to replace the loss of the 
earlier records by calculation carried backwards 
up to the time of Romulus. Of these calculations 
Niebabr well remarks (‘ History of Rome,’ trans- 
lated by Hare and Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 251), 
“ Whether, according to the imperfect method 
then used, the computations came out right is 
another question: who was to verify them?” 
Cicero seems to suppose that Romulus died during 
the darkness caused by a solar eclipse ; but Livy (i. 
16) attributes the supposed darkness to a thunder- 
storm. With regard to the eclipse mentioned by 
Ennius in the fragment quoted by Cicero in his 
*De Republica,’ it is very difficult to identify it, 
or even to be sure of the actual nature of the 
henomenon. ‘Soli luna obstitit et nox.” Nie- 
hr argues that these words imply that the eclipse 
took place just before nightfall, but Sir G. Lewis 
thinks this interpretation ‘‘fancifal and far- 
fetched.” The year assigned (350 years after the 
building of Rome) would correspond, according to 
the chronology now accepted, to B.c. 404, about 
fourteen years before the burning of Rome by the 
Gauls. No eclipse of the sun occurred that year at 
the season mentioned by Ennius; but, as we do 
not know what era he followed, we cannot tell 
itively to what year he alludes. Niebuhr, rest- 
ing on the argument derived from the supposed 
time of the day to which I have alluded, contends 
that it was the eclipse which occurred on June 21, 
B.c. 400. Bat this is too doubtful to rely upon, 
and I would rather subscribe to the opinion of Sir 
G. Lewis that the earliest authentic mention of an 
eclipse in Roman history is that noticed by Livy 
(xxxvii. 4) as having occurred in the year corre- 
sponding to s.c. 190, during the Apollinarian 
games. Cicero, it may be mentioned, refers to the 
calculations (such as they were) made in his own 
time respecting future eclipses in his ‘De Divina- 
tione,’ ii. 6. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Cocker (7* S. v. 248).—This query raises 
another, as naturalists do not quite agree in their 
accounts of this variety of spaniel. Bewick, in his 
* Quadrupeds,’ gives a woodcut of “ the springer or 
cocker,” adding 
“ that it is lively, active, and pleasant; an unwearied 
pursuer of its game; and very expert in raising wood- 
cocks and snipes from their haunts in woods and 

th which it ranges with amazing - 
severance. Of the same kind is that beautiful ittle 


Dog, which in this Country is well known under the 
appellation of King Charles’s Dog. Its long ears, 
curled hair, and web-feet, evidently point out its alli- 
ance with the more useful and active kind last men- 
tioned.” 

Lieut-Col. Charles Hamilton Smith, in vol. x. of 
‘Mammalia,’ in Sir W. Jardine’s “ Naturalist’s 
Library,” Edinburgh, 1840, pp. 199, 200, says :— 

“The Springer is smaller than the former (the Water 
Spaniel), of elegant form, gay aspect, and usually white 
with red spots, black nose and palate, King Charles's 
Spaniel, a beautiful breed, in general black and white, 
and presumed to be the parent of the Cocker, who is 
usually black and shorter in the back than the spaniel, 
This appears to be the Gredin of Buffon.” 
Unfortunately the colouring of the plates (though 
mine is the original edition) does not correspond 
with the descriptions, as the cocker is represented 
as “ white with red spots,” and the springer as of a 
reddish brown all over. Bell, in his ‘ British 
Quadrupeds,’ 1837, p. 224, says :— 

“The beautiful breed called King Charles’s Spaniel 

was black and white, and is supposed to have been 
the original race of the little black Cocker. The 
Springer [of which he gives a woodcut p. 225] is a 
small but elegant breed: it is generally red and white, 
with black nose and palate.” 
Dr. Caius, in his ‘ Libellus de Canibus Britannicis,’ 
1570, mentions only one variety of spaniel, the 
** Aucupatorius Aquaticus seu Inquisitor; the 
Water Spainel or Spaniel, the Fynder,” so that 
the above varieties would seem to be subsequent 
to the sixteenth century. In these days of dog 
shows there must be some judges able to speak with 
authority on these points. W. E. Bucxtey. 

[Many references to cocker have been received. The 
word is, however, found in dictionaries. ] 


Convicts To THE §. ii. 
162, 476 ; iii. 58, 114, 193; iv. 72, 134, 395; v. 
50, 195).—The Gentleman’s Magazine in its very 
first issues—as March, 1731—has notices of con- 
victs shipped beyond the seas. Thus, “ March 9. 
Upwards of one hundred convicts removed from 
Newgate to be transported to America.” Some of 
these malefactors must have been sentenced before 
the Gentleman’s Magazine began to be published. 
In what earlier work can a “‘ monthly record of 
current events,” and so notices of court proceed- 
ings be consulted? Several questions of mine on 
this subject have been kindly answered, but I still 
desiderate an answer to my query. To what part 
of America was any particular ship-load sent ? The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1754 (p. 338) says :— 

“ July 31, Elizabeth Canning is ordered to be trans* 
ported to some of his Majesty’s American colonies, and 
has been delivered to the merchant who contracted with 
the court, to be transported accordingly.” 

What was the vessel? Whither bound? What 
others were fellow transports with Elizabeth Can- 
ning ? Jamwes D. Burien. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 
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Beverit oF Ciercy (7 S. v. 268).—Benefit of 
was not originally instituted by any particu- 
lar statute, though several Acts of Parliament have 
been passed regulating its application, of which 
the first important one was the statute de clero, 25 
Edw. III. st. 3. It was an arrest of judgment in 
criminal cases, operating as a commutation cf 
capital punishment, formerly allowed to persons iu 
holy orders, or, what was equivalent, to persons 
who were able to read, and originally allowed to 
these only. Ultimately it was allowed by a statute 
of Anne, without reference to the ability to read, 
by which time it had been confined to felonies of 
a lighter kind, though by the law of the time 
capital offences. Laymen, however, could take 
advantage of it once only. Benefit of clergy was 
wholly abolished by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 28. For a 
faller account see Stephen’s ‘ Commentaries,’ iv. ; 
Reeve’s ‘History of English Law’; Wharton’s 
Law Lexicon.’ J. 8. 
Inner Temple, 


Your correspondent will find an excellent account 
of this custom in Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson’s 
* Middlesex County Records,’ vol. i. p. xxxiii. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Has not H. pz S. mistaken the meaning of the 
above term? He will find an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the meaning of the term in Haydn’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Dates’ under ‘‘ Clergy,” last (1885) 
edition. 8. V. H. 


Spanish Wrecks orr ABERDEENSHIRE (7" 
v. 129, 257).—On Sept. 19, 1588, Secretary G. 
Fenton wrote from Ireland to Lord Burghley a 
letter enclosing :— 

“A Note of Ships 16 and men 5,394 drowned, killed, 
and taken upon the coast of Ireland, Also of 2 ships and 
800 men drowned and sunk in the North West Sea of 
Scotland, as appears by the confession of the Spanish 
prisoners. 

To this is added, in Lord Burghley’s handwriting, 
“But in truth they war lost in Zelland.” It is 
probable that the Spanish prisoners were wrong, 
and that the Lord Treasurer was right as to the 
exact locality where these two ships were lost. 
There are charts dated 1588, showing the exact 
positions of the two fleets from July 20 to 
August 10 (in the British Museum), and on these 

the various wrecks, &c., are marked. None 
appears on the coast of Aberdeen. 

Now Peritia. 


Part of the Armada consisted of twenty-four 
hulks, or wreas, commanded by John Madine, his 
ship the Gran Grison, 650 tons, 38 guns. On the 
Spanish list and against his name appears in Lord 
yee fe handwriting, “This man’s ship was 

17 Sept. in the Isle of Faire near Scot- 
land.” The Spanish prisoners in Ireland, when 


under examination, stated the same thing (see 
‘Calendar of State Papers, Irish Series, 1588). 
There appears to have been a Spanish ship 
wrecked in North Uist, near or about the Sound 
of Harris, and another on the extreme southern 
point of Islay. These are the only three casualties 
to the Armada on or near the Scottish coast that 
we know anything of. Other ships may possibly 
have been lost there. Pappy. 


Sauispury Arcaives §. v. 87, 173).—In 
continuation of my inquiry, may I ask D. K. T. if 
he knows of any other repository besides Somerset 
House for old Wiltshire wills? Some years ago I 
also received a similar answer from the registrar of 
the Probate Registry at Salisbury, viz., “that all 
wills and records prior to a.p. 1800 had been 
transferred to Somerset House”; but on inquiry I 
found that very few old Wiltshire wills could be 
produced at the latter depository, and several from 
which Sir R. Colthoare quotes in his ‘ History of 
Modern Wilts’ could not be found. I therefore 
presume that these wills have been placed else- 
where. The wills I am anxious to examine are 
those of William Webbe, Mayor of New Sarum 
1511 to 1513, dated July 13, 1523 (died the same 
year), of William Webbe, M.P. for New Sarum in 
1535, dated 1553 (died the same year); of John 
Webbe, M.P. for New Sarum in 1558, who died 
Feb, 4, 1570; of William Webbe, of Pain’s Place, 
Dorset, M.P. for New Sarum in 1558, dated 
July 8, 1584, and proved July 6, 1585, in C.P.C., 
or P.C.C.; and of Sir John Webbe, Knt., of Od- 
stock, Wilts, who died the latter end of James I.’s 


reign. 

I shall be glad to know what the letters C.P.C 
or P.C.C. refer to, and shall be thankful if any 
correspondent can give me suggestions for my 
search for these wills or can answer my former 
query about the publication of extracts from the 
archives of the Corporation of Salisbury. 

W. W. Wesn. 

{Are not these initials for Canterbury Probate Court 

and Probate Court, Canterbury ?] 


Geneatocicat (7" v. 288).—According to 
most authorities Ida, elder daughter of Matthew 
of Flanders by Mary, daughter of King Stephen, 
and heiress of Boulogne, had three husbands only 
—(1) Gerard IIL, Count of Gueldres, married in 
1181, died in 1183, s.p.; (2) Berthold, Duke of 
Zaringen, from 1183 to 1186; and (3) Reginald 
de Trie, Lord of Dammartin. Her second hus- 
band is usually stated to have been the last Duke 
of Zahringen, Berthold V., who died without issue 
in 1218, but I suspect that Ida was really the 
second wife of his father, Duke Berthold IV., 
whose death is placed in 1186. Ida’s alleged first 
husband, Matthew of Toul, may be identical with 
her father, Matthew of Alsace, who was a younger 


son of Thierry, Count of Flanders, and nephew of 
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Simon, Duke of Lorraine ; but whether Ida’s hus- 
bands were three or four, from the fact that at her 
decease in 1224 the earldom of Boulogne was in- 
herited by her daughter Matilda, by her last hus- 
band, it is clear that she had no other issue. 
Matilda, at the time of her succession, was wife of 
Philip Hurepal, brother of King Louis VIII. of 
France. Philip died in 1234, according to some 
leaving a daughter, married to Gaucher de Cha- 
tillon, but others say without issue ; and, judging 
from the after succession to the earldom of Bou- 
logne, this would seem the greater probability. 
The countess married to her second husband, 
Alphonso IIL., King of Portugal, by whom, some 
twenty years later, she was repudiated, that the 
king might marry Beatrice de Guzman. She died 
some few years later, having had, it is said, an only 
daughter by the king, who died without issue. 
There was, however, a son, or reputed son, Robert. 
I do not know upon what ground the legitimacy 
of this Robert was disputed. Upon the queen’s 
death he assumed the title of Count of Boulogne, 
but in neither Portugal nor in Boulogne was his 
claim recognized. Upon the decease of King 
Alphonso the Portuguese crown went to his eldest 
son by Beatrice de Guzman, the earldom of Bou- 
logne passing to the descendants of Matilda, the 
ounger sister of Ida, and wife of Henry, Duke of 
rabant. It was, I believe, from one of this Matilda’s 
daughters that the after Counts of Auvergne and 
Boulogne derived. Some two centuries later the 
descendant and heiress of the line of Robert of 
Boulogne, the so-called pretended son of King 
Alphonso and Matilda, married Lorenzo de Medici, 
and it was by virtue of this descent that the cele- 
brated Catherine de Medici, daughter of Lorenzo, 
was one of the claimants to the crown of Portugal 
upon the death of the Cardinal King Henry in 
1580, Ww. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Otp Paint (7 S. v. 268).—I have an old coloured 
print of ‘The Funeral Procession of Lord Viscount 
Nelson Jan? 9" 1806, “ W. M. Craig. del. Edw 
Orme. execu‘. J, Godby sculp',” published and sold 
Jan. 12, 1806, by Edward Orme, Engraver, Print- 
seller to the King and Royal Family, 59, Bond 
Street, London. Beneath are the lines :— 

So moves the corpse upon the trophied bier 
To that fam’d church, that lifts its tow’ring head, 
The future mansion of the patriot dead ! 
The hero's manes there in peace shall rest, 
While his lov’d image lives in ev'ry breast. 
See ‘ Nelson’s Tomb,’ by Wm. Thos. 
FitzGerald, Esq. 
This plate, which is in its original frame and 
measures 20} in. by 16} in., shows the funeral 
hearse drawn by six plamed horses, who are just 
approaching St. Paul’s Cathedral. On either side 

e road are red-coated guardsmen and marines, 

but it is a noteworthy fact that none of these sol- 


diers is standing with arms reversed. The men 
are at attention, with the butts of their muskets 
resting on the ground and at their left sides. A 
soldier at the end of a company, who would appear 
to be a non-commissioned officer (although he 
wears no stripes), carries his gun at the moment 
the body passes in the position now known as 
“ support arms.” If the artist is correct, the manual 
of the men was very lax, and it might be interest- 
ing to know when the custom of reversing arms 
was first introduced into the army. 


Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Sire Jonn Heats (7" v. 307).—Sir John 
Heale, or Hele, was not, I think, a member of the 
Long Parliament. Sir Thomas had a seat in that 
body. He represented Plimpton, Devonshire (see 
list in Carlyle’s ‘ Letters of Oliver Cromwell,’ ed. 
1865, vol. ii. p. 384, and Rushworth, ‘ Hist. Coll.,’ 
vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 1106). Sir John was a Royalist. 
He was engaged in the defence of Bridgwater 
July, 1645; and was, when the terms were 
arranged for surrender, one of the hostages sent to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax (see Sprigg, ‘Anglia Rediviva,’ 
ed. 1854, p. 81, and Rushworth, ‘ Hist. Coll., pt. iv. 
vol. i. p. 59). From the ‘ List of Officers claiming 
to the Sixty Thousand Pounds,’ published in 1663, 
we find (p. 65) that he had commanded a troop of 
horse. It was probably raised in the counties of 
Dorset and Wilts. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Bive-nooxs 8, v, 287, 310).—According to 
the “Encyclopedia Hazelliana ” (otherwise called 
* Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia’) for 1888 “ Blue- 
books are the official reports, papers, and docu- 
ments printed for Government, and laid before the 
Houses of Parliament. They are uniformly stitched 
up in dark blue paper wrappers. Germany, white ; 
France, yellow; Italy, green ; Spain, red ; Por- 
tugal, white.” There is one inaccuracy shared by 
the above quotation and D.’s note. The 8vo, edi- 
tion of the Historical MSS. Commission is issued 
in a straw-yellow paper cover ; and I have seen 
other papers of permanent value, ¢.g., census 
returns, in similar covers. Q. V. 


There is a ‘ History of Blue-books or Parlia- 
mentary Reports’ in an article by a former well- 
known contributor, Mr. Borron in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 5. i. 317. Ep. 


According to Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ in 
loco, the word Blue-book is not synonymous with 
a Parliamentary Report. For, in reference to the 
covers, “the term was, for like reasons, long 
applied to the reports sent annually by the 
governors of colonies to the Colonial Secretary ; 
and even in technical official phraseology these 
are called ‘ Blue-books.’” 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Statutes of the University of Oxford, codified in the Year 
1636 under the Authority of Archbishop Laud. Edited 
by the late John Griffiths, with an Introduction on the 

istory of the Laudian Code by Charles Lancelot 
Shadwell. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tux University of Oxford has gone through a period of 

fierce struggle during the lifetime of middle-aged men. 

We well call to mind the time when the Laudian Statutes 

were in force, and when every member of the reforming 

y was wont to denounce them as about the worst 
series of regulations which the wit of man could frame. 

We are not among those who look back with longing to 

the state of things which existed in the unreformed 

days; but common justice requires that we should note 
that the work of Laud and those who helped him was by 
no means bad for its time in the sense that his detractors 
would have us believe. The history of foreign univer- 
sities has been but little studied in England, and few 
persons seem even now aware that the Laudian code, 
narrow as it is, was liberal in comparison with the re- 
gulations which were in existence in many continental 
seats of learning. Laud has been absurdly overpraised 
by his modern admirers, and as ridiculously under- 
estimated by the opposite class. He was a narrow- 
minded man, who attributed to the king powers stretch- 
ing far beyond those with which the Pope is invested 
according to the faith of Roman Catholics, To convert 
the university of which he was chancellor into a machine 
for enforcing his own ideas on church polity seemed 
natural to such a man. The archbishop had not the 
faintest notion of toleration. He would have considered 
the statement that freedom should be extended to men 
as regards either their religious or social concerns mere 


* Anarchist folly. His statutes show evident traces of 


this opinion, but they are the work of one who had 
a sincere love of learning for its own sake, not merely 
for what was to be got by it. The University of 
Oxford has done us a service in printing this 
authoritative edition of a code that has passed away. 
Repealed Acts of Parliament are often to the historian 
of far more value than those now in force. So it is 
with the statutes before us. They show what were the 
ideas of a man and a party who exercised for a time un- 
controlled power in England. The sheet of facsimiles 
of the autographs of the heads of houses and others who 
sanctioned the introduction of these new regulations is 
interesting. Almost every name recalls to one who 
knows anything of the history of Oxford in the seven- 
teenth century many reminiscences of learning and 
political strife. Of some of these men the signatures 
were before unknown to us, 


William Wordsworth: the Story of his Life; with 
Critical Remarks on his Writings, By James Middle- 
ton Sutherland. (Stock,) 

Tus is one of the biographies that the present age is so 

much given to—good, perhaps, after their kind, in a 

mild and harmless manner, but not in any sense to be 

called an exhaustive life. Mr. Sutherland seems to be 

one of the great multitude—an ever increasing throng— 
who admire the great poet of Lakeland. It is one of the 
natural results of tness that a certain number of 
more or less foolish books should be written about the 
subject of it. The book before us cannot be said to 
belong to the worst of its class, any more than it de- 
serves to rank with the more abjectly silly of its kind. 

The author holds a high, not to say exaggerated, esti- 

mate of Wordsworth’s genius. Great as he certainly is, 

he does not alone, and we hold it unfair to the 


poets of the past and present age to say that “ His name 
will assuredly go down to posterity as the benefactor of 
the greatest poet of the century,” when speaking of 
Calvert leaving Wordsworth 900/. Shelley and Tenny- 
son may at least be throned beside him, to say nothing 
of Keats. Coleridge, too, should stand but little 
lower; but a man who can calmly reduce to print 
the statement that “‘ The Excursion’ is probably the 
finest poem of the nineteenth century” is scarcely the 
person whom we should expect to find appreciating 
Shelley's ‘ Cloud,’ or ‘The Skylark,’ to say nothing of 
*In Memoriam’ or‘ Rizpah.’ That Wordsworth was a 
very great poet no one will seriously deny. Some of his 
sonnets are among the best in the English language ; 
but, great as he was, we know that he has equals, “ite 
was not appreciated during his life as he deserved to be, 
but since his death the world has discovered what manner 
of man he was; and, like all those who become half- 
saints to those who admire them, he has, in these latter 
days, gathered round his name a band of enthusiastic 
worshippers. We daily expect to hear that a Words- 
worth iety is on the point of being formed. We 
think Mr, Sutherland well qualified to be the president 
of such an institution, For any one who wishes to know, 
in a short and concise form, the main incidents in Words- 
worth’s life this book is well fitted, but as a “ life,’’ in 
the higher and wider sense, it has no claim to our con- 
sideration. 


Book Prices Current: a Record of the Prices at which 
Books have been Sold at Auction from December, 1886, 
to November, 1887. (Stock.) 

‘Book Prices Current’ is practically an annual, As 

such it is likely to prove a mine of wealth to the biblio- 

grapher, and « very pleasant work of reference to the 
bibliophile. Taking the sales of books at Sotheby's, 

Puttick’s, Christie’s, and Hodgson’s, it gives the titles of 

books sold, with prices and purchasers. A list at the be- 

ginning of the volume tells when the sale took place; an 
index at the end refers the reader to any special work. 

The method is easily shown. Matthew Arnold's death is so 

recent and deplorable his name at once suggests itself, 

Under “ Arnold, M,” we find three entries: “God and 

the Bible, 4,032"; “ Poems, 5,114”; “ Strayed Reveller, 

5,113.” Turning to these numbers we find that the first 

volume sold at Hodgson’s for 1/. 5s., and the other two 

respectively, at Sotheby's, for 17s. 6d. and 71. 2s. 6d. 

The idea is excellent, and the scheme is simplicity itself. 

The only questions raised are whether sufficient articles in 

all are given, and whether the whole is trustwortby. In the 

main the execution seems satisfactory. The Duchess of 

Newcastle wrote ‘The World's Olio,’ not ‘The Wold’s 

Olio,’ as is twice stated. Other similar mistakes 

may be pointed out. The book is welcome, however, 

= is likely in future to save much research in cata- 
ogues. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Edited by J. 
Jackson Howard, LL.D, Second Series, Vor. 11, 
(Mitchell & Hughes.) 

Tue volumes of the Second Series of om valued con- 

temporary show a good record of work on the editor's 

part in the necessarily difficult task of selection from 
the mass of material which comes to his hand. The 
recent oa of the unwearied labours alike of Dr. 

G. W. Marshall and of Dr. J. Jackson Howard by the 


Earl Marshal must be a satisfaction not only to the 
supporters of the Genealogist and of Misc. Gen, et Her., 
but also to all who esteem the noble science of blazon 
and its sister science genealogy at their true value as 
important factors in the study of history. In the 
volume for 1886-7, now before us, we have a mass of 
and extracts from inqui- 
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sitions, Chancery proceedings, wills, funeral certificates, 
&e,, illustrating the history of the Ambersts, Bisses, 
Cullums, Dades, Evelyns, Everings, Thorolds, Uptons, 
and other families, ney continued from the pre- 
vious volume. Welsh genealogy, a somewhat rare 
feature in our current genealogical literature, is well 
represented by the elaborate Owen (Kynaston) pedigree, 
starting, as it does, with Eliseg, Prince of Powys, whose 
memory is perpetuated by the inscribed stone called 
Eliseg’s Pillar, of which an engraving accompanies the 
pedigree. The Ormsby and Dalton pedigrees, and the 
Castle Upton line of Upton, illustrate Irish genealogy. 
Scottish genealogy alone seems to come off badly in the 
volume under notice, having only what is rather an in- 
direct representation through the Lovell and Whiteford 
igree, and some minor entries, the Whiteford descent 
itself not being carried up by any probative documents 
to Whitefoord of that ilk, The very interesting ‘ List of 
the Principal Inhabitants of the City of London in 1640,’ 
which we owe to the pecuniary needs of Charles |., is 
full of matter which might occupy pages of our space in 
the way of note, query, or comment. Here we see “ Sir 
Paule Pindar” returned at what was then his stately 
house in Bishopsgate Ward, where dwelt also, we pre- 
sume, “ Mr. Pawle Pindar, Gent.,” while in the same 
ward were returned the Earl of Northampton, the 
Countess of Devonshire, and “the Lady Mountegue 
Peers and peeresses and baronets and 
ights dwelt in the City in those days. Some of the 
names, such as “ Plesant Jolley,” of the precinct of 
St. Faith under St, Paul’s, would probably be discredited 
did they not appear in a return made for fiscal purposes, 
Some, again, would well have borne annotation. We 
suppose the “ Ladye Rumneye,” dwelling in Cheap Ward, 
was wife or widow (though not described as vid., or 
widow) of one of the family of Romney, or Rumney, 
one of whom, William Romney, was Sheriff of London, 
1603. Was the painter of Lady Hamilton of the same 
stock? The name has probably never been a common 
one, and the same coat is assigned to both forms in Burke's 
* Gen, Armory,’ 1878. 


The Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. William 
Dawson, LLD., F.R.S. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
To their valuable “ International Scientific Series ” 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. have added this work of Sir 
William Dawson, worthy in all respects of the com- 
panionship in which it finds itself. From a scientific 
and a literary standpoint this well-arranged and com- 
pact summary of the geological history of plants is 
equally important and interesting. It could only have 

been written by one completely master of the subject. 


The Enemies of Books. By William Blades, Revised 
and Enlarged by the Author. (Stock.) 

Tuts invaluable work of Mr. Blades’s has been added to 

Mr. Wheatley’s excellent “ Book-Lover’s Library.” It is 

pleasant to hear that a second edition of this cheap and 

useful reprint has been demanded. 


Tux new Council of the Royal Society of Literature, 
elected at the anniversary meeting held at the Society's 
college, 21, Delahay Street, 8.W., on April 25, includes, 
with Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., as president, the 
Bishop of Durham, Mr. Tyssen Amherst, M.P., Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, M.P., Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart. ; 
and, among contributors to ‘N. & Q..’ Mr. H. T. Mac- 
kenzie Bell and Mr. J. W. Bone, F.8.A. The Earl of 
Limerick and the Master of St. John’s, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, were elected Auditors ; 
and Mr. T. R. Gill, M.R.A.S., Librarian ; Mr. J. Haynes, 
J.P., Treasurer; Mr, E, Gilbert Highton, M,A., Secretary; 


and Mr, C, H, E. Carmichael, M.A., Foreign Secretary 


were re-elected. The obituary notices read from the 
chair included a memoir of the Right Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., who had been a fellow since 
18538, and had been a member of the Council as far back 
as 1857. In regard to the Rev, John Wadsworth, it was 
noted that his family, a Yorkshire line, claimed kinship 
with the forefathers of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
who corresponded with Mr. Wadsworth. E 


_ Tae sixth Annual Meeting of the Society for Presery- 
ing Memorials of the Dead will, by permission of the 
Lord Mayor, be held at the Mansion House on Wednes- 
day, June 13. 


A committer, of which Mr, Bickerdike, of Winwood 
House, 68, Canonbury Park South, is the hon. sec. and 
treasurer, has been formed for the purpose of presenting 
a testimonial to Mrs. Isabella Linnzeus Banks, the author 
of ‘ God’s Providence House,’ and many works of a quasi- 
antiquarian character, and an occasional contributor to 
our columns, 


RMotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
ee of the — = such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication a Duplicate.” = 


G. G. 8. (“*A Ballad in Praise of London Prentises 
and what they did at the Cock-pitt Playhouse in Drury 
Lane’”’).—This is printed in Collier’s ‘ History of 
lish Dramatic Poetry and Annals of the Stage,’ i, eee 

Anon.—‘ Body and Soul,’ London, 8vo., 1823, is by 

George Wilkins. A second volume, with the same title, 
was published the same year, 
_ EB. (“ Poe's‘ To Helen’: Nicwan barks ”).—Nicea 
is the name of the place where Alexander the Great 
built the fleet which, under the command of Nearchus; 
sailed from the Indus to the Persian Gulf and Susa. “ 
i A. J. M, (“Sermon on Malt ”’).—This is attributed 

Mr. Dod, who had a country living near Cambridge.” 
It is given in extenso in Mr, Bickerdyke’s ‘The Curio- 
sities of Ale and Beer’ (Field & Tuer), 

G. V, G, (“Meaning of Name of London”).—See Mr. 
Loftie’s ‘ History of London.’ Your suggested derivation, 
if put forward, would stir much antagonism. 

“ tues,” &c. (7% S. v, 300, 351).—Copies of 
this poem bave been sent by Mz. Bovcnrer and other 
correspondents, and are at the service of Mr, Montacus, 
if he chooses to apply, 

Aice (“A worm at one end,” &c.),—See ante, p, 352. 

341, col. 2, last line, for “Gilliner ” 
read Gilliver; p. 346, col, 2, 1. 16, for “ opponaut” read 
opponunt. 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should beaddreased to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We that we decline to return com- 
munica‘ which, for any reason, we do not t; and 
to this rule we can no 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
Just published, price 5s. 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing ‘PAULINE’ and ‘SORDELLO,’ of 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


This Edition will consist of 16 volumes, small crown 8vo. A Volume will be issued Monthly. It will 
contain more than one Portrait of Mr. Browning, at different periods of life; and « few Illustrations. The 
price will be 5s. per volume. 

There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of 250 copies, printed on hand-made paper. This Edition will 
only be supplied through Booksellers. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
The following Volumes can still be had :— 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


First Series. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. Second Series, Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PARLEYINGS with certain PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in THEIR DAY. 


To wit: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, Lym Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard 
de Lairesse, and Charles Avison, Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. Concluded by ‘another 
between John Fust and his Friends. Feap. 8vo. 9s, 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

JOCOSERIA. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

DRAMATIC IDYLS. First Series. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 

The AGAMEMNON of ASSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PACCHIAROTTO, and How he Worked in Distemper. With other Poems. 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; including a Transcript from Euripides. 


Being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. San. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
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